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An Interesting and Timely Book 


American Diplomacy in the Orient 


By JOHN W. FOSTER 


Ex-Secretary of State of the United States and Author of ‘‘A Century of American Diplomacy, 1776-1876."' 
8vo, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $5.20 


R. FOSTER’S book is designed to show tbe part which the United States has taken, and the position it now occupies, in 
respect to the political, commercial, and race questions in the Orient. It reviews the early American commercial inter- 
course with China, the opening of Japan, the political history and annexation of Hawaii, and the relation of the United States 
to other countries of the Pacific. Mr. Foster pays special attention to the results of the Spanish War in the Far East, and 
shows the honorable part the United States has borne in the stirring events of the Pacific. 





Two Novels of Colliery Life and Its Disturbances 


A Daughter of the Pit The Lievtenant-Governor 


By MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON, By GUY WETMORE CARRYL 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
‘* Rarely does it fall to the reviewer's lot to have a story of such com- “Its plot is new, its situations dramatic, and it is continually interest- 
pelling interest to read.’’— Philade/phia Telegraph. ing.’’——Boston Transcript. (Ready March rgtb.) 





Ain Important Biography 


William Ellery Channing. 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
With two photogravure portraits. Crown 8vo, $1.75, met. Postage extra. 


HE career of the great Liberal leader is drawn with the sure touch and full mastery of material that have already given distinction to Dr. Chadwick's 
portrait of Theodore Parker. (Ready March rgth. ) 





The Constitutional Ethics of Seces- The Poets of Transcendentalism 
sion, and War Is Hell AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by Georce Wiitis Cooke, with an Introductory Essay 
By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS and Biographical Notes. Large Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


Paper, crown 8vo, 25 cents’ set. Postage extra. | net, Postage extra. 
, : ; A collection, for the first time, of the best verse produced during the 
Two recent speeches by Mr. Adams, which have aroused much discussion, period of American literature which saw the rise of the transcendental move- 
(Ready March rgth.) | ment. (Ready March sath ) 





Letters to Washington 


Edited by Stanislaus M. Hamilton 
PUBLISHED FOR THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA ‘ 


The letters cover a period from 1752-1775 and are from men of different historical importance, but all are of positive 
value to students of history. Large crown 8vo, each $5.00, met. The set, $25.00, met. Volume V. ready. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston and New York 
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The Week. 


On Monday night Congress was in a 
mood akin to that of Donnybrook Fair, 
“Wherever you see a head, hit it.” The 
Aldrich bili was the first to receive the 
compliments of the season, nearly all 
the Democrats joining in the testimonial. 
Senator Morgan came out strong as a 
cunctator, putting in a two hours’ speech 
where it could serve no other purpose 
than to prevent a vote. Some slight 
attempts were made to cast blame on 
Senator Quay and the Statehood Dill 
which have used up so much of the time 
of the session; but the pen of history, if 
it concerns itself at all with Mr. Aldrich’s 
bill, will place the responsibility at his 
own door. He has been a member of 
the Senate for twenty-one years. He has 
been Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee a large part of that time. Nothing 
has prevented him from bringing for- 
ward a measure of this kind. If it were 
a desirable measure, he could have in- 
troduced it in his younger days and pre- 
pared the way for its passage. But, sup- 
posing that Mr. Aldrich received his first 
enlightenment from the Chamber of 
Commerce resolution of last December, 
asking for a measure of this kind, why 
did he waste his opportunities through 
the whole month of January? There 
was plenty of time to have passed this 
measure if he had begun early, and be- 
fore the usual ice-gorge of the closing 
session formed. If the bill is lost he may 
thank himself for the result. 





President Roosevelt’s latest letter in 
explanation of his policy of negro ap- 
pointments shows that he is determined 
to hold the impregnable position he has 
taken. Color shall be no bar to office. 
Neither shall it be a claim to office. Fit- 
ness, as demonstrated by intelligence, 
character, and capacity, with no exclu- 
sion on account of creed or color—what 
other standard is defensible in a democ- 
racy? Mr. Roosevelt is not moved by 
the clamor which his course in this par- 
ticular has aroused. He has taken his 
stand, and, as it is upon a vital princi- 
ple, he will not retreat. His firmness 
and courage are admirable, yet we must 
think him a little innocent for wondering 
why his effort to be just to an inferior 
race has excited such an outcry. What 
has changed, he asks by implication, 
since the Republican party and the coun- 
try were committed to the doctrine 
which he now lays down? The South 
gives him his answer. It tells him that 
our treatment of an inferior race across 
the sea has encouraged certain men to 
believe that an inferior race may be op- 





pressed in our own land. They would 
commend to the lips of the negro the 
chalice which Mr. Roosevelt has helped 
press to the lips of the Filipino. What 
the astonished President sees is only our 
injustice abroad returning to plague us 
at home. 


Secretary Root has made short work 
of the Isle of Pines filibusters. To the 
Senate resolution asking about the 
status of that bit of Cuban territory, and 
of the American citizens resident there- 
in, the Secretary replies that the island 
is under the government of the republic 
of Cuba, and that the Americans living 
on it are in the same position as other 
foreigners. The Isle of Pines was turned 
over to President Palma by Gen. Wood, 
and under Cuban jurisdiction it remains, 
with all its inhabitants—Platt amend- 
ments and Congressional resolutions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. That is 
the law of the matter, as laid down by 
Mr. Root, and the morais of the business 
are like unto it. We have no occasion, 
under any specious plea, of yielding to 
any artificial movement got up among 
Americans on the Isle of Pines, and med- 
dling with that bit of property any more 
than with any other thing that is our 
neighbor’s. To claim it would be a fraud, 
and to take it nothing but robbery. It 
is refreshing to have the War Depart- 
ment maintain the only correct position 
in this affair. That monograph on the 
Isle of Pines which was prepared under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, 
and which set forth the resources of the 
island so temptingly, led some to fear 
that the Administration was preparing a 
Naboth’s vineyard to seize. That un- 
pleasant apprehension has now been 
dispelled by Mr. Root’s clear-cut dis- 
avowal of any shadow of right in the 
premises, or of any lurking covetous in- 
tent. 


What the Cuban Treasury has done to 
improve its situation since May 1, 1902, 
may be shown in a brief statement. Gen. 
Brooke, at the end of his term as Mili- 
tary Governor, turned over to the isl- 
and’s funds nearly $2,000,000. During the 
two years of Gen. Wood’s administra- 
tion, this surplus was cut down to about 
$540,000—in other words, his two years 
showed a deficit of some $1,400,000. Yet 
in the first eight months after President 
Palma took office, and that under most 
trying circumstances, the deficit was 
turned into a surplus of $1,500,000, so 
that the available cash on hand is again 
in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. If 
such a result, attained on the basis of 
practically the same revenue and with- 
out curtailing the public service, had 
been achieved by an Anglo-Saxon Presi- 
dent, we should have thought it looked 
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very like a genius for finance. The Ha 
vana correspondent of the London Times 
has been pointing out these and the 


other proofs of fitness of the Cubans to 
govern themselves, despite the wide 
spread impression in Europe and the 
United States that they were not fit. He 
dwells on their patience in adversity 
their remarkable recuperative power, and 
the extraordinary way in which they 
have brought their chief industries 
through the ravages of war and the fol 
lowing severe depression The plain 
truth is that Cuba to-day, with the high 
er price now ruling for sugar, is less in 
need of reciprocity with us than we ar 
with her. We take S84 per cent. of her 
exports, tariff or no tariff, but sell her 


only about 30 per cent. of her import 
despite our enormous advantage of loca 
tion. The reduced rates held out to ou 
merchants in the pending treaty 
therefore, a plain offer of a greatly en 
larged trade. Is a sullen and entrench 
ed protectionism in Congress to prové 
again too powerful for the advocates of 
an enlightened and profitable policy of 
cultivating foreign trad 


On the ninth of February Senator 
Rawlins offered a resolution in the Sen 
ate calling on the War Department for 
the records of certain courts-martial in 
the Philippines where American soldiers 
had been placed on trial for barbarous 
practices. The resolution was, on mo 
tion of Mr. Lodge, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Philippines, of which he 
is chairman. It was reported back on 
the 21st with an amendment calling for 
nothing but a bare summary of the 
courts-martial. In this form every con 
venience will be offered for the suppres- 
sion of disagreeable facts. The course 
of the Department touching this particu 
lar branch of its business has been mark- 
ed by concealment and duplicity. There 
is not a more shameful page in our his- 
tory. Nothing so much needs turning 
inside out as the court-martial records 
unless it be an exposure of the cases of 
barbarity that never were tried. Of the 
latter, nothing will be known positively 
until the last trump sounds. Of the for- 
mer we shall know only so much as Mr. 
Lodge and Mr. Root and President 
Roosevelt think will not hurt the party 
There is no other reason for withhold- 
ing these records. It would be interest- 
ing to learn, for instance, what reason, 
if any, existed for commuting the sen 
tence of Lieut. Preston Brown, who was 
duly convicted by his brother officers of 
killing “an unarmed, unresisting Filt- 
pino, name unknown, a prisoner of war 
in his charge,” and sentenced to be dis- 


missed from the service of the United 
States and confined at hard labor fo: 
five years. This man’s sentence was 
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commuted by the President to a loss of 
thirty points in his line of promotion, 
and he was restored to the service with- 
out other punishment. When this traves- 
ty of justice was announced it was said 
that there were “mitigating circum- 
stances.” If there were any such, they 
would undoubtedly be found in the rec- 
ords of the court-martial. If there were 
none, that defect would be made mani- 
fest. The Preston Brown case is only 
one of a large number of sealed books 
which ought to be opened. 


From all that we can learn, it is clear 
that Gen. Grosvenor’s book venture seri- 
ously disabled him as a subsidy-promot- 
er. His own associates were naturally 
shy of tying their fortunes to a man 
whose check from J. P. Morgan, in fac- 
simile, was already in great demand in 
Democratic districts. As one Washing- 
ton correspondent put it, in spite of all 
Grosvenor’s angry and virtuous denials 
he “was caught with the goods on,” and 
the fac-simile of his own letter and of 
his checks “squelched him and silenced 
his batteries.” Certainly, they have 
been extraordinarily silent ever since 
the Hvening Post was able to confute 
him out of his own mouth. It was ob- 
vious, in the result, that in trying to 
serve himself too carefully, he made it 
impossible to serve the Shipping Trust. 
Republican managers shrank back in 
dismay at the thought of a subsidy en- 
gzineered by Grosvenor, with his fac- 
similes certain to flood the country. In 
this connection, none but the hypercrit- 
ical will see anything significant in the 
news from Iowa that Speaker Henderson, 
whose conversion to the subsidy plan has 
been made public, is, on retirement, to 
become “chief counsel for a steamship 
company.” That would be a mere unde- 
signed coincidence, 


Party spirit may perhaps condone the 
action of the Regular Republicans in 
Delaware in choosing an Addicks man 
for Senator in order to beat Addicks 
himself, and to secure both the seats for 
men who wear their own party label. 
But decent people who have watched the 
fight from a distance will condemn such 
a compromise in the severest terms. To 
take a tool of Addicks instead of Ad- 
dicks himself does not make for right- 
eousness. On the contrary, it enables 
Addicks to claim that his doings have 
been endorsed by the Republican party. 
Dispatches from Dover say that he is in- 
tensely disappointed at the result, but 
we do not see why he should be. He 
had no standing before among the decent 
people of the State. Now he is recog- 
nized in the person of his man Allee, 
who gets the long term, as the real lead- 
er of the party. His views—that is, his 
dollars—will now receive consideration 
in many places where they have hither- 
to been spurned, and there is too much 





reason to apprehend that he will come 
back stronger than he is to-day. If Ad- 
dicks is to be beaten in the next fight 
he must be beaten by Democrats, not by 
weak-kneed Republicans, 





Union lawlessness did its perfect work 
in West Virginia on February 25. Armed 
strikers defied the Federal authorities. 
“To hell with the Government,” they 
shouted, when told that it was a writ of 
a United States Court which the Federal 
officers wanted to serve upon them. 
Your injunctions do not go here, they 
maintained, in imitation of John Y. Mc- 
Kane. Under such circumstances there 
was nothing to do but to enforce the law 
at all hazards. Parleying with a mob is 
always dangerous, but parleying with 
defiant strikers who resist the peaceful 
operation of the law, with rifles in their 
hands, would be madness in such a state 
of frenzied opinion as the United Mine 
Workers have encouraged in West Vir- 
ginia. The blood of the slain miners is 
upon the heads of their reckless leaders 
—and also upon their weak apologists. 
Yet even their counsel, Mr. Darrow, 
would shrink, we dare say, from point- 
ing to the unhappy “environment” of 
these rioters as their sufficient excuse. 
The affair became really a battle be- 
tween an oligarchy setting itself up as 
superior to the laws of the nation, and 
the resolute officers of the court. The 
latter conquered, though at fearful cost. 
But the lesson they taught is worth any 
price. Violence by strikers must be put 
down with a hard hand. It is the prime 
duty to society. 


If the labor union leaders at Schenec- 
tady think that, by securing a special 
dispensation permitting the reinstate- 
ment of Potter, they can quiet the storm 
of protest aroused by his expulsion be- 
cause of membership in the National 
Guard, they are likely to find themselves 
greatly mistaken. The dispatches say 
that the Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Painters’ Union is convinced that 
the Potter case has “injured the organ- 
ization more than anything else that 
could happen to it.’”’ Doubtless this is 
true. His remedy apparently is to set- 
tle this particular case. But he ought 
to see that Potter’s reinstatement will be 
nothing if the spirit which prompted his 
expulsion is still to prevail. The con- 
stitution of the International Painters’ 
Union prohibits its members from be- 
longing to the State militia. While this 
provision remains and is upheld by the 
leaders, the reinstatement of a hundred 
expelled militiamen whose cases become 
objects of public attention will do no 
good, It will be too plain that what 
the labor men seek is not to deal fairly 
with the State, as patriotic citizens, but 
merely to avoid punishment, and, per- 
haps, hostile legislation resulting from 
their disloyalty. The Painters’ Union, 





like others of its kind, has taken a po- 
sition which is untenable, as well as 
wicked. It cannot avoid further attack 
by a partial retreat. 





If John Mitchell is to go the way of all 
previous labor leaders, and break his 
neck by running against the stone wall 
of public opinion, he could not hit upon 
a surer road to ruin than his reported 
plan of a universal boycott of non-union 
goods. His idea is to get up a gigantic 
combination among trades unions, each 
of which shall refuse, not only to buy, 
but to work with, or to allow public au- 
thorities to contract for, non-union prod- 
ucts. On Thursday there was seen in 
Chicago the beginning of the execution 
of this scheme. A delegation of labor 
leaders, headed by Samuel Gompers, 
went to the Mayor to protest against the 
city’s using coal mined by non-union la- 
bor. This is one wing of the battle 
which the Mine Workers’ Union is wag- 
ing in order to unionize the mines in 
‘West Virginia. The other wing is on the 
spot, and carries rifles and shoots Feder- 
al marshals. What does it matter that 
Chicago buys its coal by public contract? 
We have got far beyond the notion that 
a municipal contract may be awarded to 
the man who, at the lowest price, will 
furnish the article desired. Has it the 
union label? If not, the city authorities 
are ‘‘enemies of labor,’’ and are to be 
threatened with electoral punishment. 
And a club is also to be held over the 
heads of private employers. Their clerks, 
their artisans, will drop work and leave 
them in the lurch if one shred or stick 
of accursed non-union material is put 
into their hands. The whole world must 
be pasted over, “Union-made.” This will 
be done, however, only when men 
have learned to hate liberty and to love 
tyranny. 





A considerable part of the muddle in 
the New York Legislature over the tax 
measures is doubtless due to a confusion 
of terms. Gov. Odell considers any tax, 
not a direct levy on the property valua- 
tion of the counties, an indirect tax. But 
this is so only in the most technical 
sense. Originally, the scheme to abol- 
ish the direct State tax was announced 
as a plan to relieve real estate of all but 
its local burdens. This has been the 
effect of indirect taxation for the sup- 
port of government in other States. But 
a glance at the tax measures now pro- 
posed by the Governor will show how 
far he has wandered from this idea. The 
proposed mortgage tax, as we have 
shown, is essentially a burden upon real 
estate; the bill to place a stamp tax on 
real property conveyance is, of course, of 
the same quality; and the amendment of 
the inheritance tax which has passed 
the Senate and was the least opposed of 
the various revenue measures, proposes 
to compel real property transferred by 
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inheritance to a lineal descendant to pay 
its percentage to the State. Such trans- 
fers are exempt under the present in- 
heritance-tax law. In other words, the 
only revenue bills now proposed, for the 
purpose of carrying out the Governor's 
determination permanently to abolish 
direct taxation, are measures putting ad- 
ditional burdens upon real property. 





Those members who profess to favor 
a waterway between Lake Erie or Lake 
Ontario and the Hudson, but who as- 
sert that it ought to be a ship canal, and 
that the United States Government ought 
to construct it, will do well to give some 
attention to the views of Mr. Gustav H. 
Schwab, expressed in a letter to th: 
Tribune of Monday. The argument in 
favor of the ship canal is that, by means 
of it, grain could be transported from 
the Western lake ports without the ex 
pense of breaking bulk at Buffalo. The 
answer of Mr. Schwab, who is an expert 
in such matters, is that nothing would 
be gained by this, on account of the 
conditions which obtain at this port. At 
present, grain is taken from lake steam- 
ers at Buffalo by elevators, and from 
these loaded upon canalboats by mechan- 
ical means. The canalboat, on reaching 
this port, goes alongside the ocean 
steamer and transfers its grain by means 
of a floating elevator. If a twenty-one- 
foot ship canal permitted the lake steam- 
er to come through to New York, the 
breaking of bulk which now takes place 
at Buffalo would be necessary here. The 
lake steamers, according to Mr. Schwab, 
could not transfer directly to the ocean 
carrier, but would have to unload to 
lighters, and they would then perform 
the same service as the canalboat. The 
difference would be that, all charges 
here being higher than at Buffalo, the 
latter method would be the more expen 
sive of the two. This practical objection 
supplements in an important manner the 
well-known argument, apparently ignor- 
ed by the ship-canal advocates, that to 
send lake steamers through a long wa- 
terway much more satisfactorily tra- 
versed by canalboats would be a flagrant 
example of economic waste. 


The United States Supreme Court made 
a decision last week which appears 
greatly to extend the power of the 
States to protect either natural or ur- 
ban sites of exceptional beauty. The case 
before the Court was that of the West- 
minster Chambers on Copley Square, 
Boston. When this building was in pro- 
cess of construction, a bill was passed 
by the Legislature limiting the height 
of buildings on the square to ninety 
feet. The owners of the building fought 
the bill in the courts on the ground, 
first, that its application to the Westmin- 
ster Chambers was retroactive; and, sec- 
ond, that it violated the general city 
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ordinance which allows building to a 
height twice and a half the breadth of 
the street. The owners were required 
by legal process to take down the por 


tion of the building which exceeded | 
ninety feet, and this decision of the | 
Supreme Court makes an end of the | 


various stays which have delayed the ex 
ecution of that order. In deference to 
the law and in respect to the beauty of 
Copley Square, the intruding giant must 
now abate many feet of his inordinate 
stature. The important feature of the 
decision is that it recognizes distinctly 
the right to pass special building laws 
for a part of acity. The ostensible rea 
son for the law limiting the height of 
buildings on Copley Square was to pre- 
vent the light from being cut off from 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; but 
there would be no difficulty in establish 
ing reasons as good whenever a city de 
sired to regulate building on parks and 
public squares, It may still be true 
that every land owner may excavate on 
his own plot until he reaches the cen- 
tre of the earth, but it is certain that he 
may build toward the heavens only so 
far as the general convenience allows. 
Earlier decisions in the matter of bill- 
posting and building laws have tended 
to limit such legislation by the ordi- 
nary police power. 


lt is a mere coincidence, but a happy 
one, that Mr, Charles F. McKim, the 
distinguished architect, has received the 
gold medal of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, at the very time when ig- 
norant and unfriendly criticism of his 
White House improvements was. still 
prevalent at Washington. Those who 
know the range of Mr. McKim’s monu- 
mental designs, exemplified by build- 
ings as different as the libraries of Bos- 
ton and of Columbia University, will 
feel that the distinction was as justly 
bestowed as the abuse was indiscrimin- 
atingly heaped upon him by wiseacres 
of the House and Senate. His critics, 
indeed, have apparently come to a bet- 
ter sense of things in refusing to au- 
thorize Representative Cannon's exten- 
sion to the Capitol, which was to have 
been executed by the amateur architect 


| now superintendent of that building. 


That action leads us to hope that the 
time will soon come when American 
architecture need not look abroad for 
the recognition that it should have at 
home. Washington itself, if the rule of 
hands off be strictly applied to the vari 
ous officials who have come into the re- 
sponsibilities of an architect without 
the requisite training, will become a 
means of education to our rulers, and the 
third American recipient of the Royal 
Institute’s medal (Mr. McKim is the sec- 
ond) may be fortunate enough to please 
beth his notable colleagues of the foreign 
academies, and at home his more difficult 
Congressional clients. 


} 
| 
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There is merit in the proposal ad- 


vanced by Judge Perry of Connecticut 
for reciprocity between the States in the 
levying of inheritance taxes. 


posing such taxes are everywhere multi- 


Laws im 


plying, and, as they apply generally to 
non-resident as well as resident estates 
a frequent result is the imposition of a 
tax by two or more States upon the same 
property While it may be true that 
much of the property thus doubly bur 
dened is paying a belated tribute to an 


authority whose agents were dodged by 


the owner during his life, that is no 
justification for double taxation To 
remedy that injustice, Judge Perry 


would copy the methods of Federal tar 


iff makers H uggests for Connecticut 
an inheritance tax for non-resident 
estates, with a provision for remitting 


such taxes to States that agree to re 


turn the courtesy It is a novel idea 


and might apply bets t 
and Rhode Island, and perhay Ma 
chusetts It would be difficult, howeve 
to establish such reciprocity with New 
York Because of the gravitation of 
wealth to this city, the State would lose 
more than it would gain by such an ar 
rangement. 
of the proposal, it would undoubtedly 
be loath to surrender any of its 
prized indirect revenue 


Regardless of the justice 


iighty 


Whether Hammurabi was or was nh 


“the friend of Abraham” i 1 quest 
less important tothe world at larg: 


to the Kaiser, who a ted tl 

ship as a fact, and to Professor Oppert 
who speaks for the Freneh diseove 

of Hammurabi.Professor Oppert’s 
criticism of Imperial chronology is ex 


pressed ie a tone of learned raillery 
which wfll be much more effective that 


abuse. And, in fact, the various in« 
sions of the Emperor into tl t Aan 
‘ologies is a spectacle to en 
Democritean mood. Perhaps the or 
serious consideration gested by tl 
Hammurabi incident is that or " 
hardly be learned and a king. It 

of the gravest disadvantages of t! } 
office that he who is born to the purp 


can only with the greatest dimculty 
the world in its true colors, whil 

the first the sources of fi: 
mation are closed to him. Various mé 

dizval writers have set down an idea 
“Discipline for a Prince,” but it is prob 
able that few princes were ever so 
brought up by book. Obviously 
to a throne has time for such laborious 


t-hand inf 


no hetr 


studies as go to the making of a special 


ist, and what little learning is open to 
him is conveyed in diluted forms—-in 
usum Delphini. No wonder the Emper 
or slips when he venture 
of Babylonian history. The error wa 

venial one, for the point was not the 
friendship of Hammurabi and Abraham 
but the apostolic succession of the Ka! 

er from both. This must be a matter 
rather of opinion than of demonstration 


into the maz 
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PEOPLE AND REPRESENTATIVES. 


Congress is, as we write, drawing to 
its close in something more than the 
usual muddle. Party passion, feigned or 
real, cross-purposes between the two 
houses, arrogant assertion of power by 
individual Senators, taking advantage of 
the way in which the rules of the Sen- 
ate handcuff it—all combined are 
threatening the failure of most impor- 
tant legislation. And it is legislation, 
too, for which there is every evidence of 
a wide and genuine popular demand. If 
there is anything that has the people’s 
mandate behind it, it is the interoceanic 
canal, Yet that project is deliberately 
strangled. In behalf of the Cuban 
Treaty, there is not, perhaps, the en- 
thusiasm which existed a year ago— 
with our customary fickleness, we have 
got “tired” of that subject; yet we do 
not doubt that, if put to popular vote, a 
generous measure of reciprocity with 
Cuba would carry everything before it. 

The clearest case of all is the Philip- 
pine Tariff bill. If a plébiscite could be 
had on the proposal to treat the Fili- 
pinos decently—and that is all that is 
involved in buying their products un- 
taxed—the voices in favor would come 
up like the sound of many waters, This 
country is not so mean and starveling 
as might appear from the action of its 
representatives in Congress. We do not 
want to split half-pence with a people 
in distress. All this pitiful talk about a 
few thousand tons of Philippine sugar 
injuring any substantial interest in this, 
the greatest sugar-consuming nation on 
earth, would be hooted out of a political 
campaign if it were ever ventured on the 
open stump. We are not really built so 
small as to haggle over fair treatment 
of a feeble folk who have to look to us 
alone for aid, after having had the rav- 
ages of pestilence and famine added 
to the desolations of war, If the peo- 
ple could get at the small-minded petti- 
foggers who are obstructing Philippine 
tariff relief at Washington, they would 
brush them aside as impatiently as they 
would a physician stipulating for his fee 
before saving a child bleeding to death. 

Such being the state of the case, why 
does Congress sullenly refuse to act? 
Why does Senator Foraker plead in vain 
for dealing with the Filipinos as we 
have done with the Porto Ricans? Why 
is Senator Lodge compelled to admit 
that it would be “impossible” to pass a 
bill giving to the Philippines even so 
incomplete a remission of tariff duties 
as the House proposed? Why, finally, 
are we brought to the shame, as a na- 
tion, of seeing the President trausmit 
an urgent message to Congress, con- 
taining the explicit and alarming state- 
ment of facts by Gov.. Taft, only 
to have the Senate resist the humane 
appeal and the summons to duty? It 
certainly seems as if the machinery of 
government had somehow gone wrong. 





Every representative in either house of 
Congress professes to be eager to con- 
sult the popular will, yet here is a mani- 
fest desire of the whole people which 
their agents at Washington refuse 10 
execute. 

It is obvious that the President’s mes- 
sage was really directed more to pub- 
lic opinion than to the Senate, where 
it was nominally sent. Senators were 
not ignorant of the emergency. No 
doubt the President had labored with 
dozens of them in private on this very 
subject. The facts were all accessible. 
The crying need of immediate action 
was known. Yet the Senate fell back 
with its helpless non possumus, and, as 
a last resort, the President of the whole 
people spoke up in their name. The 
response has been all that could have 
been expected in the time and under the 
circumstances. From the press a gen- 
eral protest has gone up. The Senate 
has been urged to act, and not further 
disgrace the American name by the dis- 
play of a paltry spirit towards our own 
needy wards. Expressions from the pul- 
pit have not been wanting; and every- 
where jin private one hears only words 
of disgust and indignation that Congress 
should so misrepresent the people in this 
matter of national concern. 

Why does it? That question strikes 
near the heart of many of our political 
troubles. We say comfortably that the 
people are represented at Washington; 
but just how strictly true is that? <A 
critical deadlock like the present shows 
us, what we often fail to see, that many 
special interests are well represented 
at Washington, but that the nation as 
a whole is but poorly represented. Beet 
sugar has its Senators, tobacco has its 
representatives; Standard Oil knows 
its own at the Capitol; steel manufac- 
turers have their spokesmen there, and 
so have the makers of gloves and pinch- 
beck jewelry, as well as the Gloucester 
herring smugglers—but who is the un- 
fettered Senator that stands, not sim- 
ply for his own State, or some selfish 
interest in it, but for the good of the 
nation at large? What Congressman 
feels that he is under the eye, not of his 
own district, or of the men in it who 
have sent him to Washington for their 
own ends, but of the American people, 
and that to them he is answerable? 

These questions, with their implied 
answers, let us far into the secret of 
the obstinate attitude of Congress when 
the nat:on appeals to it. The separate 
interests which are really represented 
are all the while alert and active; the 
people who are ostensibly represented 
are inattentive and indifferent, for the 
most part, and have to get very angry 
and clamorous indeed to be heard at all. 
This is the essence of the situation in 
which the President finds himself 
caught. He has the people behind him; 
but Congress is controlled by private 
interests. He marks out a policy of na- 





tional importance, but finds his mea- 
sures done to death by the representa- 
tives of the parish and the pocketbook. 





THE ALDRICH BILL. 


The debate on the Aldrich bill for 
placing the Treasury surplus in the na- 
tional bank depositories has taken so 
wide a range and has led to the pro- 
posal of so many changes, that a review 
of the whole subject may be useful to 
those who have not followed it closely. 

The system of keeping the money of 
the Government in its own vaults dates 
from the year 1840. Prior to that time 
the public funds had been deposited in 
banks and drawn out by checks like that 
of private individuals and corporations. 
From 1791 to 1811, and from 1816 to 
1833, the deposits had been placed in 
two banks chartered by Congress; dur- 
ing the alternate periods they had been 
kept in State banks designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The aban- 
donment of the deposit system was due 
to the bank war in President Jackson’s 
Administration. The Jackson party had 
overthrown the Bank of the United 
States, and, as the Government had no 
vaults of its own, it was compelled to 
use those of the State banks. When 
the panic of 1837 ensued and these banks 
suspended, it became necessary either 
to charter a new Bank of the United 
States or to provide independent facili- 
ties for receiving, storing, and paying 
out the Government’s money. This was 
the burning question of Van Buren’s 
Administration. The Democratic poli- 
ticilans could not charter a new Bank 
of the United States without admitting 
that they had blundered in destroying 
the old one. So they established the in- 
dependent Treasury, which, with some 
slight modifications, has lasted to the 
present day. Daniel Webster was one of 
the opponents of that measure. His 
speech on the Sub-Treasury bill is still 
read as a rhetorical masterpiece, in 
which a dry and forbidding question in 
public finance has been invested with 
the charms of his oratory: 

“Money,” he said, “is designed to circu- 
late, not to be hoarded, All that Govern- 
ment should have to do with it is to 
receive it to-day, that it may pay it away 
to-morrow. It should not receive it before 
it needs it; and it should part with it as 
soon as it owes it. To keep it—that is, to 
detain it, to hold it back from general use, 
to hoard it—is a conception belonging to 
barbarous times and barbarous govern- 
ments.” 

These words are as true now as when 
they were spoken, and are even better 
appreciated now than then. They con- 
tain the whole philosophy of the Aldrich 
bill, which seeks to accomplish the main 
part of what Webster contended for. The 
only differences are due to changes of 
time and circumstances. Nobody now 
proposes a new Bank of the United 
States, but nearly everybody agrees that 
it is absurd, harmful, and even dan- 


gerous to treat the Government’s collec- 
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tions of revenue as a miser’s hoard, de- 
pleting the money market and depriv- 
ing the community of some part of its 
means of transacting business. Upon 
this subject there is no difference of 
opinion except as to matters of detail. 

The rigid provisions of the Sub-Trea- 
sury law were relaxed in 1864 so that 
the Treasury might deposit that part 
of its surplus funds which was derived 
from internal revenue (not customs 
duties) in national banks upon receiv- 
ing from such banks United States bonds 
as collateral security. The reason for 
making a distinction between internal 
and customs revenue was that the latter 
was payable in gold and the former in 
currency. Although this distinction 
ceased to have any significance when 
specie payments were resumed in 1879, 
it has remained on the statute-book. 
The Aldrich bill rightly proposes to 
abolish it. It proposes also to modify 
the clause requiring from the banks 
United States bonds as security for 
such deposits, by accepting other col- 
laterals, such as the bonds of States, 
cities, and corporations of a specified 
grade, .n:! requiring interest for the de- 
posits at not less than 1% per cent. per 
annum. The question whether collaterals 
might not be dispensed with altogether 
and a higher rate of interest obtained, 
has not been considered in the Senate, 
but has been brought up by the Banking 
Committee of the House, which favors 
the latter plan. This would save time, 
labor, and the cost of transportation of 
the securities, besides bringing a larger 
return to the Treasury. As the Govern- 
ment has a prior lien on all the assets 
of national banks for dues to itself, it 
would be impossible for a loss to occur 
if the Secretary of the Treasury were a 
man of even moderate business sa- 
gacity. 

At this juncture the bankers of Chi- 
cago have sent to Washington a protest 
against the exaction of any interest on 
Government deposits. They say that if 
the Aldrich bill passes in its present 
shape, the result will be the imme- 
diate surrender by the banks of the de- 
posits they now hold, and a consequent 
contraction of bank notes. The reason 
why this result would follow, they say, 
is that the banks cannot afford to carry 
as investments either Government bonds 
or the other bonds that the Aldrich bill 
provides for. They add that if they were 
required to put up Government bonds as 
security and pay 1% per cent. interest 
for the deposits, they would lose money. 
This may be true, but it does not follow 
that there would be a loss on the other 
bonds named in the bill. If money is not 
worth 1% per cent. in the West, under 
the terms.of the Aldrich bill as a whole, 
the stringency cannot be great. It would 
be just as well to let the deposits flow 
back to the Treasury. We venture to 
predict that New York will take all that 
Chicago surrenders on those terms. 





It is, nevertheless, true that the bill 
would lead to the selling of Government 
bonds and the buying of the other kinds 
to a pretty large amount. The price of 
the former would be depressed, and that 
of the latter augmented, but the demand 
for Governments is so steady and the 
supply so limited that this effect would 
be slight and only temporary. The 
amount of Treasury deposits in the 
banks now is $130,000,000 but no such 
amount of Government bonds could be 
thrown on the market by the shifting 
process, since every bank must hold a 
fixed amount of bonds under its charter 
requirements. The shifting process would 
be slow in any event. 

Mr. Fowler has presented a statement 
to the House showing that the money in 
the Treasury, over and above the cus- 
tomary working balance of $50,000,000 
and the amount already deposited in the 
banks, is less than $22,000,000. As we 
are facing a probable payment of $50,- 
000,000 on account of the Panama Canal, 
there is not much danger of a contrac- 
tion of the money supply, even if the bill 
does not pass now. What may happen 
during the next nine months cannot be 
foreseen. People have their eyes on the 
demand for the next crop-moving sea- 
son rather than upon any present exi- 
gency. Of course, there ought not to be 
any Treasury surplus to dispose of; of 
course, the taxes ought to be cut down 
to the measure of the necessary expendi- 
tures. But tax reduction requires time, 
even when Congress is ready to take it 
up for practical legislation. Such is not 
the case now, and meanwhile the surplus 
may accumulate to an aggravating ex- 
tent. . 


THE OBVERSE OF PROSPERITY. 

Universal prosperity is, in some re. 
spects, like universal protection. If all 
are efficiently protected, nobody is pro- 
tected. No one industry, that is to say, 
then has a tariff aid which gives it a 
competitive advantage. And if every- 
body’s wages, salary, rents, freights, 
prices, go up equally, and their neces- 
sary expenses in the same proportion, no 
one is, relatively and in so far, better off 
than when all were equal lower down on 
the scale. There are, of course, other con- 
siderations, such as steadiness as well as 
remunerativeness of employment, which 
enter into the question; but in so far as 
prosperity consists merely in advancing 
income all around, with outgo increased 
in like proportion, the more widely and 
even-handedly its blessings are diffused, 
the more dubious do those blessings ap- 
pear to be. Is it not the fact to-day that, 
with all classes benefiting and, as far 
as they are able to, benefiting equally 
by the continued good times, the times 
themselves begin to look less good? With 
every form of labor and manufacture 
and enterprise at the top notch, men 
look ruefully at each other, wondering 
who is going to fall first, and how far. 
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This is one form of the prevailing sus- 
picion that prosperity is not all that it 
is cracked up to be. We handle more 
money, but we have no more to the good. 
Enlarged outlay eats up increased earn 
ings. Corporations feel this as well as 
the individual; and we know of large 
building concerns, and even railway com- 
panies, whose presidents say that they 
hope prices and wages will break soon. 
One reason they do is because they per 
ceive the risk of capitalizing their pres 
ent undertakings at so high a level as 
the present. Building in this city, for 
example, costs to-day, we think it safe to 
say, considering the rise in wages and 
the higher price of materials, 20 per 
cent, more than in 1895. But that means 
that when we return to something like 
the conditions of eight years ago—as 
we shall do unless history is going to 
cease to copy fair its past—real-estate 
owners will have to take 20 per cent. 
less rent than they obtain to-day. If 
they do not, new buildings with cheaper 
capital and labor and materials will 
drive them out of the market. It is a 
clear view of this possibility which 
makes far-sighted and clear-headed men 
a little nervous to-day about investing 
more money at so high a level of capi 
talization that future sacrifices are cer- 
tain to be necessary. They would pre 
fer a gradual sinking to a further 
mounting only to fall the harder. “Well, 
the break can’t come too soon to suit 
me,” is the sentiment one hears express- 
ed in a surprising number of unexpected 
quarters. 

This thing has bearings. It 
touches the entire industrial 
of the United States. President James 
J. Hill shrewdly stated an apparent 
paradox, the other day, when he said 
that our very prosperity was our pres 
ent chief peril, from the point of view 
of international trade. The foreign mar- 
kets which we conquered in the des- 
peration of our recent adversity, ‘we are 
letting slip from our fingers in the com- 
placency of our existing prosperity. The 
point is driven home by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, in his re- 
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cent annual review. High prices and 
profits at home have made our great 
manufacturers neglect the foreign 
trade, comparatively. Domestic demand 
has been so enormous that everything 
else has been forgotten. Such vast sums 


as Jones & Laughlin at Pittsburgh, for 
example, are spending their steel 
plant, are intended primarily 
up with the home trade. Similar out- 
lay and improvements and extensions 
elsewhere are certain to result in an 
immensely expanded production in the 
near future, which will not only over 
take, but outstrip, the needs of the home 
market. It is that impending glut, along 
with the choked outlet 


on 


to cateh 


abroad, in con 


nection with which President Hil! ex 
presses a prescient fear. 
Ah, but when the domestic glut comes, 
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we shall cheerfully resume our invasion 
of foreign markets. We shall again 
“dump” our surplus goods upon the 
doomed Europeans. But the process 
may not be so easy the second time. This 
is the truth which Chief Emory enforces. 
Europe has not been asleep, meanwhile. 
She does not intend to fall helpless be- 
fore the “American peril” the next time. 
While we have been revelling in our 
wonderful home market, European man- 
facturers have been fortifying them- 
selves against our next attack. They 
are bringing their plants up to date. 
They have taken of the best of our labor- 
saving and electrical machinery, and are 
now preparing to beat us with our own 
weapons. Not even our boasted tariff 
weapons are they neglecting to furbish 
up for their own use, as any one will be 
convinced who looks carefully at the 
recent tariff legislation of Germany and 
Austria and Russia. Those countries 
are confident that they will be in an im- 
pregnable position when our next fron- 
tal attack is made. In time of de- 
pression they feared us; but now that 
we have waxed fat on prosperity, they 
snap their fingers at us. These are 
some of the considerations which cause 
President Hill to dread lest a glut at 
home, falling in with a congested outlet 
abroad, may shake our industrial pros- 
perity to its base. 

To these aspects of the seamy side of 
prosperity, the moralist, as distinguish- 
ed from the financier and the politician, 
could certainly add many more. The 
lavish habit of flush times; the lax stan- 
dards for which wealth is made the suf- 
ficient apology; the premium put upon 
the gambling spirit; the substitution of 
debonair recklessness for prudence; the 
strengthened tendency to lean upon the 
Government and to curse every Admin- 
istration as imbecile which does not 
guarantee a chicken in the pot—all these 
and the other moral obverses of pros- 
perity might well be commended to the 
thoughtful. We may yet come, witn 
Calhoun, to thank God for hard times as 
the necessary corrector of evil customs 
and the salutary nurse of the more rug- 
ged civic virtues. 


THE NEGRO AND THE TRADE 
UNIONS. 

The seventh number of the Atlanta 
University publications has just been 
issued under the title of ‘The Negro 
Artisan,’ edited by W. E. B. Du Bois. 
Of its 192 pages, 23 relate to the trade 
unions and negro labor. That this was 
a coming question, and one not easy of 
solution, was perceived long ago; but it 
was generally supposed that the eco- 
nomic importance and growing competi- 
tion of the negro in handicrafts would 
open for him the door to the unions, and 
that the color line would gradually dis- 
appear. It is, therefore, a surprise to 
learn from Mr, Du Bois’s investigations 





that the record of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor toward black mechanics 
has been one of retrogression, and that 
the color line has been deepening there 
in recent years despite the efforts of its 
President, Samuel Gompers. 

At the close of the civil war a wave 
of sympathy for the freedmen. swept 
over the North. It affected the wage 
earners equally with other classes of so- 
ciety. In 1866 the National Labor Union 
officially called upon ail workers “of 
whatever nationality, creed, or color, 
skilled or unskilled, to join 
hands to the end that poverty and all 
its attendant evils shall be abolished.” 
This declaration was followed by a sim- 
ilar one from the National Labor Con- 
gress of the following year. The next 
deliverance on this subject came from 
the Knights of Labor at their national 
convention in 1876, whose creed recog- 
nized no distinction of “race, creed, or 
color.” Notwithstanding this liberal and 
rotund sentiment, very few Northern 
negroes gained admittance to trade 
unions, since» the proceedings of the 
Knights were secret, and three black- 
balls’ sufficed to exclude from member- 
ship in any local Assembly. In the 
South, where negro artisans were more 
numerous, they were able to organize 
unions of their own, but at the annual 
convention held at Richmond in 1886 
District Assembly 49, from New York, 
brought a negro delegate who proved to 
be the innocent source of so much trou- 
ble in hotels and theatres and on the 
floor of the convention that the Grand 
Master Workman, Mr. Powderly, had to 
call upon the chief of police for protec- 
tion. He also made a very stirring ap- 
peal in the columns of the Richmond 
Dispatch for the rights of the black man, 
but the only practical response that he 
received was a letter from a Richmond 
lady offering him (Powderly) the posi- 
tion of coachman in place of a black 
one who had left her, “because,” she 
said, “you are so much in sympathy 
with the negro.” 

The decline of interest in the negro 
as a trade unionist dates from this year, 
1886. The Knights of Labor also be- 
gan to “decline and fall off,’’ the same 
year, and the American Federation of 
Labor began to supplant them as a na- 
tional organization. President Gompers 
early took the position that no union af- 
filiated with the Federation had a right 
to debar negroes from membership. He 
was not able, however, to secure obedi- 
ence to this rule. It was found to be 
necessary in the South to have unions 
for whites and blacks separate from 
each other in most cases. Then a dif- 
ficulty arose in the central bodies 
chartered by the Federation, which re- 
fused to receive delegates from local 
unions of negroes. The National Fed- 
eration was unable to insist that they 
be received, because such insistence 
would have caused disruption of the 





central bodies. All that President Gomp- 
ers could accomplish was to secure 
charters for central labor unions and 
Federal labor unions composed wholly of 
colored men. This was accomplished at 
the convention at New Orleans last No- 
vember. Two additional rules of a retro- 
grade nature are mentioned by Mr. Du 
Bois, but they appear to have come in 
force by tacit agreement, rather than by 
open vote. One is that a union which 
expressly excludes negroes by Consti- 
tutional provision may affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
railway trackmen, telegraphers, and 
others are cited as being in this cate- 
gory. The other is that a union already 
affiliated with the Federation may 
amend its laws so as to exclude negroes. 
This was done by the stationary engi- 
neers at their Boston convention in 1902. 
As the Federation took no action in 
these cases, its assent is presumed. 

Nevertheless, there are some unions 
of a national or international charac- 
ter which have a considerable negro 
membership. The largest of these is the 
United Mine Workers, with a black mem- 
bership of 20,000 in a total of 224,000; 
the tobacco workers, black 1,500; the 
barbers, black 800; the carpenters, black 
1,000. Of course, there are many more 
blacks in the trades named who are 
non-unionists, or are not affiliated with 
unions recognized as regular by the 
Federation of Labor. The Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union has a dif- 
ficulty in Little Rock, Ark. There is a 
white union anda colored onethere. The 
white union will not meet the colored 
one, but insists that the latter shall 
obey the rules established by the former. 
The colored union declares that it was 
first in the field and refuses to be 
“bossed.” The trouble is still unset- 
tled, and it is not the only one of its 
kind, nor is it confined to the South. A 
similar case is reported in Pennsylvania, 
where a local white secretary says: “We 
have to recognize them to hold our prices 
and short hours, but we find it very hard 
to get along with them.” 

It is a noticeable fact that the line 
of greater or less exclusion of negroes 
runs parallel with the greater or less de- 
gree of skill required in the respective 
trades, Thus, there are very few negroes 
found among the carpenters and joiners. 
In the South they have separate unions. 
In the great cities of the North, it 
is almost impossible for a negro to be 
admitted to the local unions, and there 
is no appeal from their decision. Among 
the teamsters, however, there are many 
negroes, and there is no difficulty in 


gaining admission, while the Hod Car- - 


riers’ Union has a majority of negro 
members; and, as we have seen, the 
negro membership among the United 
Mine Workers and the Journeymen Bar- 
bers is large. The Longshoremen have 
no objection to negro members. The ma- 
sons and bricklayers also have a large 
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colored membership in the South, and 
often in mixed unions. In the North, 
however, where there are very few col- 
ored men qualified, it is very difficult 
for them to gain admission. In Wash- 
ington city they are not admitted at all. 

If any generalization is to be drawn 
from the facts collected by Mr. Du Bois, 
it is that the trade unions will in the 
long run be governed by their pecuniary 
interests. At the outset they share the 
feeling of race prejudice which so large- 
ly prevails, both North and South, but 
they will not allow this feeling to ship- 
wreck the greater aims of unionism. An 
official of the Broommakers’ Union 
writes: 


“I am informed that some organizations 
refuse membership to the negro. I consider 
it a serious mistake, as white labor can- 
not expect the negro to refrain from tak- 
ing better places unless we will assist him 
in bettering his condition.” 

In this sentence, probably, we find the 
reason why the unskilled or half-skilled 
trades are more open to “negro equal- 
ity” than any other. The less skill re- 
quired, the greater the number of possi- 
ble competitors, and the greater the in- 
ducement to take the negro into part- 
nership as a worker. When the colored 
men come in single files they are exclud- 
ed, but when they come in battalions 
they are admitted to the unions. And 
so it must be, unless the race question 
is to end in bloodshed among the wage- 
workers themselves. The negro is mak- 
ing progress as an artisan. The em- 
ployers have no objection to him as a 
worker, but rather welcome him. There- 
fore, his competition will be a progres- 
sive factor in the industrial world, and 
the question is, whether his competition 
shall be controlled as far as possible 
under union rules, or whether it shall 
come in conflict with unionism and take 
sides with the employer. When this issue 
becomes a serious one, it is hardly doubt- 
ful that race prejudice will yield to pe- 
cuniary interest. 








A YEAR OF THE CARNEGIE INSTI- 
TUTION. 

To thoughtful Americans the most in- 
teresting of recent publications will be 
neither the latest story of marital in- 
felicities nor the newest historical novel, 
but the first “Year-Book” of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Mr. Car- 
negie’s trustees make so complete a re- 
port that it is possible to study the ac- 
tual condition and the prospects of this 
unique, organization for research. Con- 
servative management is plainly in evi- 
dence, The recommendations for appro- 
priations from the annual income of 
$500,000 are made by eighteen small ad- 
visory committees composed of distin- 
guished exponents of the various 
sciences, These committees all seem 
impressed with the inadvisability of 
duplicating the work of existing insti- 
tutions, or of allowing the Carnegie fund 





to become an alms for causes which are 
able to provide for themselves. This 
refreshing sanity of view appears in the 
first declaration of the committee on 
geology, which is of the opinion ‘that 
research in geology is fairly well pro- 
vided for by existing agencies.” 

Perhaps the most striking advantages 
of this method of codperative investiga- 
tion are illustrated in the plan of the 
Committee of Proposed Explorations and 
Investigations, for “a Biological Survey 
of that portion of the Old World lying 
north of the tropics, and technically 
known as the Palewarctic region.” This 
investigation is to coédrdinate the mass 
of observations in natural history since 
Aristotle, treat the vexed question of 
the relationship between life of North- 
ern America and Northern Europe and 
Asia; solve the large problem of former 
glacial deposits and their influence on 
the present distribution of life; and con 
sider the whole matter of the historic 
expansion of fauna, besides many topics 
of more limited interest. All this is 
work with which no other institution is 
fully fitted to cope; and in a day when 
science tends to lose itself in mere heap- 
ing up of minute inquiries, such a plan 
for generalization is peculiarly inspir- 
ing. 

The most ambitious programme is that 
of physics for a fully manned labora 
tory at Washington, an annual grant of 
$150,000 to spend at that centre, and ol 
$100,000 to distribute to institutions and 
investigators throughout the country. 
Only an expert can judge of the pro- 
priety of such aspirations. To a layman 
the request for the permanent appropria- 
tion of one-half the entire income to a 
single science, even though it be the 
broadest of all, seems of a boreal cool- 
ness. With a modesty dictated by the 
historic view, the palwontologists seek 
only a journal and a few fellowships; 
but those who deal chiefly with fossils 
necessarily lack something of modern 
financial initiative. Similarly, the geolo- 
gists ask for fellowships, and emphasiz: 
the coéperative natare of the institu- 
tion by offering to lend instruments to 
properly accredited exploring parties. 
These gentlemen also exemplify a 
shrewdness usually denied to specialists 
in refusing to set subjects for research, 
preferring that candidates for fellow- 
ships should show their worthiness by 
themselves suggesting promising lines of 
investigation. The botanists, even if 
they get their “desert botanical labora- 
tory,” will hardly succeed in making the 
desert blossom like the rose, but they 
will throw new light on a kind of plant 
life now insufficiently understood. To 
complete this hurried survey, the Com- 
mittee on Anthropology points out the 
researches into the language, religions, 
and customs of certain Indian tribes 
which must be promptly made, if at all. 
The phonograph—for songs and ritual 
plays an interesting part in the recom- 
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mendations. Those who have taken 
their idea of Indian religion from ‘Hia- 
watha’ will be shocked to learn that “al! 
the [Indian] rituals are regarded as per 
sonal property, and may not be tran 

ferred except on payment of goods o 
money.” Clearly, Mr. Carnegie’s trus 
tees must not shrink from subornation 
of piety. 

Within the fields represented by the 
eighteen committees, this year-book pre 
sented by President Gilman and his as 
sociates gives abundant evidence of 
original and discriminating activity. But 
to many the largeness and evident prom 
ise of the Carnegie Institution will no 
disguise a certain one-sidedness. Among 
eighteen advisory committees, chietls 
drawn from professors of the technica! 
sciences, the single representative of th 
historical or humane studies is the Com 
mittee on History, unless, indeed, an 
thropology and psychology be included 
among the humanities. In the past yea 
$185,000 was appropriated to variou 
branches of research; of this, history go! 
$5,000. There is an obvious dispropor 
tion here. The Carnegie Institution can 
not afford to assume that the study 
man’s achievements in art, literature 
and statecraft should occupy a position 
wholly subordinate to the investigation 
of the physical phenomena of the wor!d 
May it not be that such an institution a 
the American School at Athens, which 
in its recent excavations of the Argive 
Hereum, has given us a glimpse of an 
artistic period hitherto unknown, and 
has rescued noble marbles for the pleas 
ure of the world—may not such an in 
stitution be as worthy of assistance as a 
laboratory which studies the microscopic 
forms in sea water? 

The chemists of the Institute have 
recommended that investigators in their 
subject be supplied with assistants 
Would not a similar principle suggest 
that the numerous museums of America, 
which have valuable collections but 
funds quite insufficient to supply skilled 
curators, should be given the very little 
money that would make their resource: 
available? Here is a field ready for the 
Cafnegie Institution, and a field in whict 
a very little money would produce very 
fruitful results. There are not a few mu 
seums where one or two supplementary 
salaries of $1,000 or $1,500 would double 
the efficiency of the staff. It may be thut 
literary, philological, and artistic inves- 
tigation is already “fairly provided for 
by existing agencies,” but the represen- 
tatives of these subjects should at least 
have an opportunity to join in this seif 
denying ordinance of the geologists, Un 
til representatives of the humane arts 
and sciences have a hearing in the Car 
negie Institution, its organization must 
be regarded as incomplete 


THE SACREDNESS OF THE TREB. 
Tree-planting associations and Arbor 
Days are good things. It is well thai 
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the brutally commercial spirit which con- 
siders a tree as merely so much lumber 
should be checked, and that the love for 
trees as things of beauty should be cul- 
tivated. But there are always’two pos- 
sible extremes between which lies the 
truth, and now and then one sees signs 
of asentimental and almost superstitious 
reverence for the tree, as such, which is 
even absurd. It may not be an espe- 
cially fine tree; it may obviously be in 
the wrong place; it may have grown of 
itself or it may have been unintelligent- 
ly planted; but, once in existence, it is 
to be religiously respected, and to cut 
it down or even to move it becomes a 
kind of crime. It may so shade a house 
as to render it unhealthy for the in- 
dwellers, it may mask a beautiful pros- 
pect or disorganize a landscape com- 
position; but it is vandalism to touch it. 
Let a man so much as propose to lop 
away the lower branches of a pine-grove, 
thereby opening up a noble view of 
mountain between the pillared trunks, 
and making of the needle-strewn floor a 
perfect playground, and he is met by 
the shocked protests of the very neigh- 
bors who will, a little later, learn to ap- 
preciate the far higher beauty which he 
has created out of mere natural wild- 
ness. Cannot we learn that the axe, too, 
is a good tool in the hands of an artist, 
and that even a beautiful tree may be, 
as dirt has been defined, “matter in the 
wrong place,” and to be got rid of? 

We have lately had a striking instance 
of the possible inconvenience of this 
survival of primitive tree-worship in the 
discussion of a site for Saint-Gaudens’s 
wonderful equestrian group of Gen. 
Sherman, Three sites were proposed for 
it. In the order of preference of the 
artist and his architect these are: first, 
on Riverside Drive, before Grant’s 
Tomb; second, the round-point at the 
southern end of the Mall in Central 
Park; third, the site, finally selected, in 
the Plaza at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street. The selection of the first 
of these sites seems to have been pre- 
vented by jealousies with which we have, 
at present, no concern; but the Park 
Commissioners refused the second, for 
reasons which it may be worth while to 
discuss, 

It might be argued, with some plausi- 
bility, that the Sherman group is not of 
the kind of sculpture best suited for 
the ornamentation of a public park, that 
park sculpture should be rather decora- 
tive than monumental, and that, above 
all, it should not be military. This, how- 
ever, is a counsel of perfection. Sculpture 
of the purely ideal and decorative kind 
we do not possess, and, at present, do not 
seem likely to possess, and we must 
make the best use possible, for decora- 
tive purposes, of such memorial sculp- 
ture as people are willing to pay for. 
The Sherman group is superbly decora- 
tive, apart from its subject, and would 
richly ornament any place in which it 





might be put, while it would be seen to 
the best advantage in such a site as that 
proposed. 

At the round-point there are four well- 
grown and handsome elms which it 
might be necessary to remove to make 
room for the statue and its pedestal, and 
this sacrifice the Commissioners were 
unwilling to make. They seem, also, to 
have thought that the statue would in- 
terfere with the effect of the Mall as a 
piece of landscape architecture by clos- 
ing the southern end of the vista. Now 
there is much good designing in Central 
Park, but the approach to the Mall is 
not an example of it. The splendid dou- 
ble avenue which terminates magnifi- 
cently, at its northern end, in the Ter- 
race, is suddenly narrowed at the south 
by these four trees, and seems to leak 
away into the general surroundings and 
lead to nothing. What is distinctly 
wanted is just what the Sherman group 
would have supplied—an object of im- 
portance from and to which the vista 
should lead, yet an object relatively 
small enough not to obstruct the view. 
Even were no such work of art avail- 
able to mark the axis of the walk, it 
would still be an improvement to do 
away with the four trees; but they are 
there, and the sacredness of the tree for- 
bids that the mistake of their planting 
should ever be corrected. 

Whatever may be the fitness or unfit- 
ness of an equestrian monument for the 
ornamentation of a park, no one can 
deny that such a monument is an appro- 
priate ornament for an open space in a 
city such as is the Plaza, and to the 
Plaza the Sherman is to go. It is an 
honorable site—though the great height 
of the buildings which partially sur- 
round it is somewhat of a drawback; a 
site which might satisfy any artist were 
it properly prepared for the statue. Ah, 
but there are the trees! There are trees 
in the Plaza, and they must not be sacri- 
ficed. It is true that the statue will 
never be properly seen—but what of 
that? It is true that the man who should 
propose to plant trees in rows either 
side the Colleoni at Venice would be 
thought a lunatic—but the trees are here, 
and the statue shall be set between them 
because it is inconceivable that they 
should be disturbed. It is true that 
these are not particularly fine trees, and 
that far finer ones could be grown in 
fifty years. It is true that the Sherman 
group is not merely a work of art, but 
such a splendid and consummate work 
of art as has not, perhaps, been produc- 
ed in four hundred years. What then?” 
The Tree is sacred and must not be 
touched. The statue may suffer—the 
whole effect of the square may suffer— 
but the tree, like the American flag, 
must never come down. 

Not that it would be necessary to use 
the axe. To move trees of almost any 
size, and to replant them safely, is, to- 
day, as has often been proved, a mere 





matter of expense. Money will do it, 
and when the city is offered a monument 
to one of the greatest of soldiers, which 
is also the masterpiece of a great sculp- 
tor, it- might surely spend the money 
necessary to clear for it a proper site 
so that it may be seen and appreciated. 
The Plaza is not a breathing-space in a 
congested district where a bit of green 
to rest the eyes may, conceivably, be 
more important than any statue. It is 
at the very entrance of the Park, to 
which it would make the better contrast 
and preparation if it were itself bare of 
trees. The statue which is to be erected 
is so important that all else in the square 
will properly be its setting, and the set- 
ting ought to be appropriate to the jewel 
and to show it off to the best advantage. 
The sculptor and his architect, Mr. Mc- 
Kim, are both members of the commis- 
sion which has been preparing plans for 
the beautification of Washington, and no 
better men could be chosen if such a 
commission were to be appointed for 
New York. Common sense would seem 
to point out that they, with, perhaps, one 
other eminent artist—architect or land- 
scape gardener—should be invited to 
draw plans for such alterations in the 
planting and arrangement of the Plaza 
as would make it a fitting frame for the 
noble work of art which it is to contain, 
Alas! we seldom do the sensible thing, 
and it is to be feared that tree-worship 
will be allowed to prevent our taking ad- 
vantage of a golden opportunity. 








MIDWINTER LOAFING IN JAMAICA.—I. 


MANDEVILLE, January 31, 1903. 


it was no longer ago than Wednesday of 
last week that I was making my way from 
Cambridge to Long Wharf in Boston, over 
streets and walks covered with glare ice 
on which a heavy rain was pouring; and 
yet I have already been almost a week in 
the tropics. It is my happy lot to live among 
people who may fairly be called strenuous; 
and, whether it be that strenuousness is 
contagious, or temperamental, or that low 
temperatures and high-strung nerves go to- 
gether, certain it is that high temperatures 
relax nerve-tension and are a better anti- 
dote for brain-fag than the venders of 
‘‘Moxie” might like to have us believe. A 
friend whose good judgment I trust, sug- 
gested a brief trip to Jamaica; and, feeling 
the need of a break more than I like to ad- 
mit, I followed his suggestion without ado. 
Kingston, although little over five degrees 
west of Boston, is almost twenty-five de- 
grees south-—that is, not very far from a 
third of the distance from pole to equator; 
and the voyage, accordingly, takes you 
through a considerable part of the gamut 
of ordinary climatic changes, and necessi- 
tates a corresponding variety of clothing, 
perhaps an ulster or a wind-proof Swedish 
leather jacket for the first day or two, and 
the lightest Bombay coat for the last days 
and for use on the island itself. 

The voyage out, on the steamer Admiral 
Farragut of the United Fruit Company, was 
so strictly according to schedule as to 
be quite devoid of noteworthy incident, 
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First you have the more or less boisterous 
North Atlantic, and deserted dining-tables; 
then, at 35 degrees North, or thereabouts, 
smoother seas and milder breezes bring out 
the convalescents to their steamer-chairs; 
and anon glum silence gives place to song, 
as does the blackness of the northern 
water to the true sapphire blue of the 
tropics. At the same time, it may be noted, 
fasting gives place to excessive and ex- 
tremely unintelligent eating. Compared to 
the tracks of the Liverpool liners, this is 
a lonely part of the ocean. We saw few 
ships; but passed, within easy hailing dis- 
tance, the Dewey, which alternates with 
her sister ship the Farragut in the weekly 
sailings from Boston to Jamaica. By day 
there was little to see over the rail save the 
flying fish and the frequent patches of Sar- 
gasso weed. The color of the seaweed is a 
rich yellowish brown, and is very beautiful 
on the blue, though whether by reason of 
contrast or of harmony I cannot say. But 
at night, of course, there was the change 
in the face of the heavens that could not 
fail to interest star-gazers; and it may be 
well, in passing, to remind the traveller 
that nearly all of the celestial sphere 
may here be seen within twelve hours by 
observing the aspect presented just after 
the very brief evening twilight, and again 
that presented just before dawn. Most gen- 
erally striking is doubtless the nearness 
of the North Star to the horizon. To my 
mind, Orion rather loses than gains in im- 
pressiveness by its greater altitude when 
crossing the meridian; while, on the other 
hand, the Scorpion, always tantalizingly 
low for Bostonians, can here be seen com- 
plete, even to the extremity of the mag- 
nificent ‘‘tail,’”’ and thus gains so much 
as to outrival in splendor the (to us) un- 
familiar but much-vaunted Southern Cross. 

On Sunday morning the Bahamas were 
in sight, and in the late afternoon we pass- 
ed the eastern end of Cuba, Cape Maysi, 
so close as to distinguish the palms, and 
with daylight enough to see the verdure- 
clad mountains, rising from our point of 
view somewhat in the manner of terraces, 
each more distant ridge higher and higher, 
the often sharply serrated outlines of the 
loftiest being picturesquely thrown upon 
the background of the evening sky. 

One night more of the unremitting twin- 
screws, and we sight the lighthouse of 
Port Antonio, which is our outward jour- 
ney’s end. Port Antonio is the principal 
port of the island after that of the cap- 
ital, Kingston, and is some six or eight 
miles west of what we may call the north- 
east corner of the island, and lies at the 
head of a broad bay divided into two har- 
bors by a lofty peninsula, and sheltered 
from the north by a smaller island. The 
west harbor is the one commonly used, 
and was entered by us, with the slowness 
of extreme caution, through a narrow chan- 
nel between the small island and the pe- 
ninsula. We were made fast at a little 
before seven on Monday morning, and the 
captain took out his watch and remarked 
facetiously that we were three minutes 
ahead of time. The run was about sixteen 
hundred miles, and was made in a few 
hours less than five days—dquite fast 
enough for those who left home expressly 
to “go slow.” 

The Hotel Titchfield, conducted by the 
United Fruit Company, Is situated on the 
summit of the peninsula just mentioned, 





and so gets the full benefit of every breeze 
that blows. And that is saying much; for, 
although we are a little nearer the equator 
than is Bombay, the climates of the two 
places are as different as two varieties of 
tropical climate well can be. By day there 
is the sea breeze (they call it “‘the Doc- 
tor’’), and by night there is the breeze from 
the mountains; and between them one need 
not suffer from the heat. We Hyper- 
boreans must, of course, avoid overexer- 
tion in the sun—say, between half-past 
ten and half-past three; but the danger of 
sunstroke, which is so considerable in In- 
dia, seems to be nothing here. 


The temperature at the coast is wonder- 
fully equable, the largest monthly range at 
Kingston between June, 1880, and May, 1890, 
having been from 86.4° F. to 66.8°, or less 
than 20 degrees, and the mean range being 
only 17.1. On the other hand, great diver- 
sity of climatic conditions may be had by 
seeking the various altitudes of this ex- 
tremely mountainous island. Its area is 
some forty-two hundred square miles, of 
which more than one-eighth lies at an ele- 
vation of over two thousand feet, and about 
a third at a level of between one and two 
thousand. Here at Mandeville the altitude 
is twenty-one hundred or more, and the 
place is much frequented as a sanatorium. 
One of my table companions is a Bostonian 
who, only a few minutes before the 
Farragut’s sailing time, was taken to the 
steamer from his bed, where he had 
been suffering from the graver sequels of 
pneumonia; and in his case the mildness 
and dryness of the air have approved their 
salubrity to a striking degree. Further 
attractions of Jamaica for the afflicted in 
body are the mineral springs; these abound, 
but the two most noted are the Bath of 
St. Thomas-the-Apostle (hot sulphur 
springs, with a temperature of about 126° 
F.) and the Milk River Bath. Ample de- 
tails about these and other matters that 
concern the island as a health resort are 
given in a recently published volume en- 
titled, ‘Jamaica, the New Riviera,’ by James 
Johnston, M.D. The work is fully and 
well illustrated, and is serviceable as a 
general compend for visitors, and may be 
had by sending a postal order for three 
shillings to the author, whose address is 
Brown’s Town, Jamaica. 


For pleasurers the chief resources are 
walking, riding, driving, cycling, fishing, 
and swimming. I lost no chance for the 
unwonted experience of a dip in the sea in 
January; the bathing in ocean water at a 
temperature of 70° or more and the early 
morning walks appealing strongly to my 
taste. The macadam roads, barring the 
steepness of the hills in the mountainous 
districts, are exceptionally good, and fit 
for the bicycle, and, of course, also for 
recreation in the carriage (for which the 
usual word is “‘buggy’’) or in the saddle. 
There are good golf links here and at 
Kingston, and ‘tennis clubs everywhere; and 
the Jamaican waters ought to be uncommon- 
ly attractive to yachtsmen. For cruises 
hereabouts, Kingston, with its excellent 
harbor, convenient supplies, and hospitable 
Royal Yacht Club, is a good starting point. 


The journey hither by rail from Port An- 
tonio takes us first westward along the 
coast, then southward across the moun- 
tains to Spanish Town, and finally west- 
ward and northwestward for about half the 





length of the main line that runs from 
Kingston in the southeast to Montego Bay 


in the northwest. At first we have many 
charming glimpses of the ocean; and one 
may see occasional “Tam O'Shanters 


rocks rising for some feet above the level 
of the water, which has eroded the subja- 
cent limestone in such wise as to leave a 
curious turban-shaped mass resting upon a 
slender neck-like support The result is 
decidedly picturesque Tons of once good 
but unmarketed cocoanuts lie rotting In 
great heaps, and a planter who travels with 
us charges the railways with unfair dis 
crimination For a large part of the line 
across the mountains, the gradients are as 
Steep as 1 in 30, and the prospects from 
the heights are wide and fair 


Most of us tourists are in compartments 
of the third class; and there on 
may learn how to eat an orange 
without any other implement than a 
sharp jack-knife, and yet with en 


tire gustatory satisfaction and neatness 
withal. A charming young woman once 
told me that the only way to eat an orange 
was to lock yourself in your room and eat 
it; and who might dare to guess how many 
myriads of oranges have been most un- 
willingly and yet resolutely declined at the 
tables of generous entertainers, by guests 
whose only reason for refusal was sheer 
dread of the possible embarrassments in- 
cident to their deglutition? But, with the 
confidence born of use, the Jamaican goes 
boldly to work. He pares the orange as 
you would an apple, in spiral zones, taking 
care to cut off all of the colored surface 
of the peel which contains the disagreeably 
pungent oil, aad leaving everywhere enough 
of the white and tasteless inner portion 
of the peel to cover the pulp completely 
This white peel serves as a kind of edible 
napkin, and, after you have sliced off a 
small segment of the sphere near and 
around the pole, it serves also as a juice- 
proof cup. Holding it right side up, you 
may bite into the cup without awkward- 
ness, and enjoy its luscious contents with- 
out loss. If we could only have the fruit, 
as I did, half-a-dozen for a ‘‘quattie” (three 
cents), all tied by their stems into a 
bunch, and garnished with a dainty sprig of 
orange leaves, this knowledge might really 
be worth the knowing. C. R. LANMAN 


THE CHOISEULS 
Paris, February 11, 1903 

The second volume published by M. Gas- 
ton Maugras on the Duke and Duchess de 
Choiseul is much superior in interest to 
the first, as it deals with phases of their 
life of a more private character, and con- 
tains more inedited documents. After hav- 
ing been for many years the real master 
of the destinies of France, Choiseui fell 
from power, purely in consequence of his 
proud attitude towards Madame du Barry, 
the mistress of Louis XV., who succeeded 
Madame de Pompadour. Choliseul had al 
ways found an ally in Madame de Pompa- 
dour, who was a very intelligent person, but 
he could not be reconciled to Madame du 
Barry, whose origin was of the lowest, and 
whom he considered a real adventuress 
On the 24th of December, 1770, Choiseul re- 
ceived by the hands of M. de la Vrilliére 
the following letter: 


“I order my cousin, the Duke de Choiseul, 
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to place the resignation of his charge of 
Secretary of State and of Superintendent of 
the Post-office in the hands of the Duke de 
la Vrilliére, and to retire to Chanteloup 
till further orders on my part.—Louts.” 


The Duke was taking his after-dinner 
nap when this letter reached him. He read 
it, went to sleep again, and, as soon as he 
woke, ordered his carriage to be in readi- 
ness for Chanteloup, his country-house. 
He had served the King for twelve years; 
he was never to see him again, and did 
not ask for a parting interview. He con- 
tented himself with writing to Louis XV. 
a dignified and proud account of his long 
administration. 

The public understood at once that 
Choiseul had been sacrificed to the new fa- 
vorite, and the emotion in Paris was in- 
tense. Choiseul’'s hétel was literally be- 
sieged by the numerous friends who rush- 
ed to bid adieu to the great Minister. His 
departure took the proportions of a tri- 
umph; the streets were lined with people, 
and when the Duke and Duchess left for 
the Barriére d’Enfer, alone in their coach, 
with only Gatti, their doctor, they were 
accompanied all through Paris by popular 
acclamations. Madame de Gramont, the 
sister of Choiseul, was the first to rejoin 
him, with Lauzun, his nephew. Soon after, 
the exiles were joined by their intimate 
friend the Abbé Barthélemy and by some 
of their relations. 

The Duchess of Choiseul left in Paris her 
intimate friend Madame du Deffand, her let- 
ters to whom record all the details of the 
life led by the exiles at Chanteloup: 

“Tl am happy,’ wrote Madame de Choiseul, 
“and what more can I say? . We have 
very tranquil nights, and we spend all the 
morning in adorning ourselves with pearls 
and diamonds, like princesses in a novel. I 
have never been so well coiffée and so occu- 
pied with my dress as here. I want 
to become young again, and, if possible, 
pretty. I will try at least to persuade 
Grandpapa [the name familiarly given to 
the Duke de Choiseul by Madame du Def- 
fand, who called the Duchess herself ironi- 
cally Grandmamma] that I am both; and as 
he has-few objects of comparison, he will 
be easily taken in.” 


Life was very full at Chanteloup with 
writing, reading, amusements, and occupa- 
tions of all sorts. Numerous visitors came 
in turn, and it secon became the fashion to 
make a visit to Chanteloup. The King’s 
permission had to be asked, but after some 
time it could be obtained more easily 
than at first. Madame de Choiseul was 
very anxious to have a visit from Madame 
du Deffand, but could not induce her to 
leave Paris. ‘I must represent to you, dear 
Grandmamma,’’ wrote Madame du Def- 
fand, “that I am seventy-four years old, 
that I have to be escorted. You know all 
that, it is true; but what you do not know, 
perhaps, is that my head gets weaker. No 
memory, no possibility of any application, 
no understanding, no gaiety, no imagina- 
tion. Such is the state of your 
grandchild." Madame de Choiseul replies 
to her old friend: 


“You always tell me the same thing, my 
dear grandchild, so I will always answer 
the same thing. You think that I love you 
out of complaisance, and that I wish to 
see you because I am polite. No, no! I 
love you because I love you. I wish 
to see you because, rightly or wrongly, 1 
love you. If your head gets weak- 
er, it will be more like mine, for I never 
had any. If you are seventy-four 


years old, it ‘ts just the reason why you 





should live in a chateau, where you will 
find, as it suits you, either company or 
solitude.” 

I cite only a few lines of this charming 
letter from a most charming and excellent. 
person; and truly it is but a sample of all 
her letters. The new volume of M. Maugras 
may be said to be a triumph for the mem- 
ory of this admirable person, a model of all 
the virtues in the lightest society and the 
most frivolous time. 

The chateau of Chanteloup deserves a 
description. It is situated in a beautiful 
country, overlooking the valley of the Loire. 
It was originally composed of a great cen- 
tral house with two pavilions at the ex- 
tremities, from which ran two fine galleries 
with arcades ending also in pavilions. 
Choiseul, during his long exile, added two 
aisles, and thus formed a large court of 
honor. M. Maugras gives the most minute 
details regarding the inner apartments and 
their furniture, which was composed ex- 
clusively of those charming specimens of 
the art of the 18th century which are now 
bought at extravagant prices by collectors. 
There were some remarkable pictures on the 
walls, by Bassano, Canaletto, Boucher, etc. 
One of Boucher’s pictures, ‘‘Apollo Pursu- 
ing a Shepherdess,” was painted in 1730 at 
the time of Choiseul’s marriage. The Duke 
was represented as Apollo, the Duchess 
as the shepherdess. There were several 
views of Rome, painted when the Duke waz 
Ambassauor in the Holy City. 

Chanteloup, I repeat, became a sort of 
Mecca. ‘It was,’’ says Horace Walpole, 
“a new spectacle for France to see a fallen 
minister remain an object of veneration 
and of love; it was a new thing also to 
see the King becoming unpopular, or, 
what is synonymous in this country, out 
of fashion. Louis XV. was becoming al- 
most isolated at Versailles; there was al- 
ways a crowd at Villers-Cotterets, the 
country house of the Duke d’Orléans, at 
Chantilly, the country-place of the Condés, 
and at Chanteloup. Chancellor Maupeou, 
who had dissolved the Parlement of Paris 
aud made, by a sort of coup d'état, a new 
Parlement (which the people called the 
Farlement Maupeou), was dissatisfied with 
tne leniency of Louis XV. in allowing 
everybody to pay a visit to Chanteloup. 
‘‘Al my age,’’ said Louis XV. to the Duke 
a'Aiguillon, ‘‘people only want rest.’”’ 

Maupeon advised Madame du Barry to 
buy the magnificent portrait of Charles I., 
by Van Dyck. She sold it afterwards to 
the King, and had it placed in the gallery 
through which Louls XV, went every morn- 
ing to mass, so that he should meditate 
on the results of weakness. When Choiseul 
had to leave the Cabinet, he retained his 
office, which was very important in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, of Colonel-Général 
des Sulsses (it stood him in 100,000 livres 
a year). After some time he was notified 
that this office had been taken away from 
him. The King’s orders were transmitted 
to him one evening, when he was sitting 
quietly in the salon of Chanteloup, with 
the usual company. By way of compenea- 
tion the King gave the Duke 110,000 francs 
in pensions. The post of Colonel-Général 
was given to the Count d’Artois. The Duke 
had to make great economies in his do- 
mestic arrangements. He sold his gallery 
of pictures. He had left his ministry two 
millions in debt (he had never touched for 
his own use the large sum which was ded- 





icated to the secret service, as many of 
his predecessors had done); he had spent 
a@ great part of his wife’s fortune. The 
sale of the pictures produced 443,000 livres 
only. “If,’"’ wrote Grimm, “they had be- 
longed to an obscure man, they would not 
have fetched more than 25,000 livres.”’ If 
they were sold at the present time, it is 
difficult to say how much they would fetch, 
but the sum would certainly be vastly 
superior to that obtained in 1772. The 
Duchess sold her diamonds, and, in order 
to protect the remainder of her personal 
fortune, she had to procure a sentence, at 
the request of her husband, of ‘“sépara- 
tion de biens,’’ pronounced by the Chatelet 
of Paris on the 2lst of May, 1772. 

Madame du Deffand at last consented, af- 
ter many tergiversations, to go to Chante- 
loup. She writes from there: 

“The life led here suits me perfectly; 
one has the greatest liberty, it is the tone 
of the house. No compliments, no getting 
up for anybody; one stays in his own room 
or goes to the salon. You talk to whom- 
ever you like, you breakfast at all hours. 
At five or six o’clock, shooting or walking; 
supper at eight o’clock—excellent food, 
eighteen or twenty people at table. The 
first-comers seat themselves as they like; 
one arrives when one likes; there is no 
waiting for anybody. On leaving the table 
the mail is distributed; each one reads his 
own in private. News is exchanged. Cards 
begin; one plays, or not. The con- 
versation is very animated and agreeable, 
as there are many witty and companion- 
able people.” 

Mme. du Deffand was afraid of being 
scolded by Walpole for undertaking the 
journey to Chanteloup; he wrote to her a 
severe letter, and she almost excused her- 
self to him. She left Chanteloup after a 
stay of five weeks, and travelled back to 
Paris by very short stages. She had, she 
said, the malady of old age, which drives 
people back to their own domicile. “It is 
this dreadful malady which tore me away 
from Chanteloup. . .. I never loved 
Grandmamma so much, I never was so hap- 
ie. I have exchanged the golden 
age for the iron age.” 

The Baron von Gleichen was an old friend 
of the Choiseuls and made them a visit. 
M. Maugras enters into infinite details on 
all these visits, on the little incidents of 
the life of the exiles, on their theatrical 
representations, on the relations of Madame 
de Choiseul with her sister-in-law, Madame 
de Gramont. Notwithstanding all the visits 
they received and their numerous corre- 
spondents, life was beginning to become 
rather tedious to the exiles. Curiously 
enough, Madame du Deffand had suddenly 
a sort of divination: she predicted to her 
grandmamma that she should soon see her 
again, but not at Chanteloup—in Paris, 
in the Hétel de Choiseul, rue de Riche- 
lieu; and so she adds: ‘Keep this 
letter, in order that it may remind 
you of my prediction.” The Duchess 
answers her: ‘‘This is too strong; it savors 
of inspiration, What! I shall see you this 
very winter, and we are already in the mid- 
dle of March? If you have told the truth, 
I shall be afraid of you. I shall believe 
that you are intimately in league with 
either God or the Devil.” A month after, 
the prediction became a reality, Louis XV. 
fell ill of smallpox, and died on the 10th of 
May, 1774. This date marked the end of the 
exile of the Choiseuls. 
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Correspondence. 


WE ARE THE SAINTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In your remarks upon the com- 
ment of the Paris Temps regarding the 
“general moral slump’”’ in the treatment of 
the inferior races, you interpret the same 
as “a necessary reflex of the wave of Im- 
perialism and conquest which has swept 
over the whole world within the last de- 
cade.” That there is some close connec- 
tion between the two phenomena seems, in- 
deed, very probable. But, as myself anti- 
Imperialist, may I be allowed to suggest 
that the deeper question yet remains, 
Whence the wave of Imperialism? Shall 
we explain the slump by the wave, or the 
wave by the slump, or both by some 
tertium quid? 

To me the cause seems to lie far down 
in a general frame of the post-Darwinian, 
more especially pcst-Weismannian, mind. 
It belongs to the Zeitgeist and the scientific 
spirit; it follows from the perception, 
whether real or imagined, of the lordship 
of heredity in history and in life. Time 
was when the doctrine that God had made 
of one blood all the nations was taken 
seriously, when the backward races were 
looked upon as younger brothers of the 
family. Only give them opportunity—free- 
dom, education, true religion—and _ they 
would speedily approve themselves coheirs 
and coequals. But all this has passed 
away. Rightly or wrongly, modern science 
proclaims, Blood will tell. Though the 
children of men be as the sands of the sea- 
shore, it is only the remnant shall be sav- 
ed. Only the elect belong to history; all 
the rest are rejected as dross from its 
fierce-heated furnace. All the extra-or- 
ganic agencies of civilization, though by 
no means valueless, though they may and 
should secure the best possible result from 
given material, from certain definite po- 
tentialities, are yet powerless against the 
prepotence of the germ-plasma. They are 
hemmed within the narrow circle of the 
present generation; they may induce, but 
not ingrain, qualities or make them trans- 
missible. 

It seems impossible that the widespread 
acceptance of such dogmas should not hard- 
en the fibres of the general mind. The sa- 
vant regards the plight of the organically 
inferior races as practically hopeless. 
Easier to loose the bands of Orion than 
the fetters which inheritance has forged for 


the racial soul. The hope of the future 
lies in perfecting the Strong, not in 


strengthening the Weak. The Nature-pro- 
cess may seem harsh and cruel and unholy, 
but it scorns our petty categories; it is be- 
yond good and evil; it is beyond right and 
wrong. When such ideas, consciously or 
unconsciously, begin to rule in the head, it 
is well to be on guard against a stern 
and haughty and unsympathetic heart; Im- 
perialism and Nietzsche are not far away. 
But pity supreme will yet assert itself, and 
in some way effect a reconciliation of sci- 
ence and humanity. 

WILLIAM BENJAMIN 


TuLane University, New ORLBANS, 
February 23, 1903. 


SMITH 





{It may be instructive to recall the 
attitude of the apostle of heredity and 





natural selection towards the backward 
races. In chapter ii. of Mr. Darwia’s 
‘Journal of a Voyage’ (the scene is 
Brazil), one reads: 

“As it was growing dark we passed under 
one of the massive, bare and steep hills of 
granite which are so common in this country. 
This spot is notorious from having been, for a 
long time, the residence of some runaway 
slaves, who, by cultivating a little ground near 
the top, contrived to eke out a subsistence. At 
length they were discovered, and, a party of 
soldiers being sent, the whole were seized with 
the exception of one old woman, who, sooner 
than again be led into slavery, dashed herself 
to pieces from the summit of the mountain. In 
a Roman matron this would have been called 
the noble love of freedom; in a poor negress it 
is mere brutal obstinacy."’ 

“While staying at this 
nearly being an eye-witness to 
atrocious acts which only take 
a slave country. Owing to a quarrel 
lawsuit, the owner was on the point of takiug 
all the women and children from the male 
slaves, and selling them separately at the public 
auction at Rio. 


estate, | was very 
one of those 
can place ia 


and a 


I may mention one very 
trifling anecdote, which at the time struck me 
more forcibly than any story of cruelty 
a ferry with a negro who was up 
commonly stupid. In endeavoring to make him 
understand, I talked loud made signs, in 
doing which I passed my hand near his face 
He, I thought I was in a pass on 
and was going to strike him; for instantly, with 
a frightened look and half-shut eyes, he drop- 
ped his hands. I shall never forget my feel- 
ings of surprise, disgust, and shame at seeing 
a great powerful man afraid even to ward off 
a blow directed, as he thought, at h's 
had been trained to a degradation 


l was 


crossing 


and 


suppose, 


face 
This man 


lower than the slavery of the most helpless 
animal.” 

In chapter xxi.: 

On the 19th of August we fiually left the 
shores of Brazil. I thank God I shall never 


again visit a slave country Near Rio de 
Janeiro I lived opposite to an old lady who kept 
screws to crush the fingers of her female slaves 
I have stayed in a house where a young house- 
hold mulatto, daily and hourly, 
beaten, and persecuted enough to break tlh 
spirit of the lowest animal. I have seen a little 
boy, six or seven years old, struck thrice with 
a horse-whip (before I could interfere) on his 
naked head, fér having handed me a glass of 
water not quite clean. I saw his father trembk 
at a mere glance from his master’s eye." 


was reviled, 


In chapter ix.: 

“This posta was commanded by a negro lieu 
tenant, born in Africa; to his credit be it said, 
there was not a ranche between the Colorado 
and Buenos Ayres in nearly such neat order as 
his A short time before, a body of 
Indians had travelled past in the night; if they 
had been aware of the posta, our black friend 
and his four soldiers would assuredly have been 
slaughtered. I did not anywhere meet a more 
civil and obliging man than this negro; it was 
therefore the more painful to see that he would 
not sit down and eat with us.”’ 


We have no fear that our last extract 
will appear an anti-climax south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s Line, where to be shock- 
ed at cruelty is both more Intelligible 
and more pardonable than to be pained 
by caste distinctions at table, even when 
voluntarily observed in deference by 
“inferiors.”-——-Ep. NaTIon.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Darwin (‘Origin,’ pt. 2, 


says: 


chap. 21) 


‘But since he [man] attained to the rank 
of manhood, he has diverged into distinct 





races. Some of them—for instance, 
the negro and the European—are so dis- 
tinct that, if specimens had been brought 
to a naturalist without any further infor- 
mation, they would undoubtedly have been 


considered by him as good and true spe 
cies."* 

The importance of the subject (since no 
one may to-day doubt that racial lowering 


is the unpardonable sin against Nature, and 
consequently that 
any thereto 
their motives, in the gravest 
political error) will, I warrant my 
asking what weight and bearing you attach 
to an unchallenged statement, of the na 
ture of this of Mr. Darwin, in the question 
of negro officeholding, ete., ete 
advocated in 


as have 
lofty 
catalogue of 


such measures 


tendency are, however 


trust, 


so warmly 
your last issu 
Yours respectfully, BS 
PHILADELPUtA, February 26, 1005 
{Mr. Darwin is arguing from the con 
fessed brotherhood of man the 
doctrine of fixed ra‘ses 
no question of 


in the “distinction 


against 
species, and 
superior or inferior 
The “weight 
and bearing” of his “unchallenged state 
ment” behavior towards 
the European is 
shown in the extracts given above. That 
“racial has produced 


our Southern 


his 
distinet 


on ownh 


races from 
lowering” which 
parti-colored population 
went on in a state of slavery, was never 
deemed reprehensible by those respon- 
sible for it, and was a sin not against 
Nature, but against human nature, be 
ing effected through lust and force. Na 
ture knows forward or backward 


Ep 


ho 


races, fauna or flora NATION } 


THE BETTER THOUGHT OF THE SOUTH 


To THE EDITOR Or THE NATION 


Sir: In view of the prominence which the 
Vation has given recently to the discussion 
of the “race problem’’ in the South, will 
you kindly publish this paragraph from the 
letter of February 24 of the Charlotte (N.C.) 


Observer's Raleigh correspondent” 


“An unfavorable report was made in the 
{North Carolina] Legislature to-day on a 
bill providing that each race can be sepa 
rately taxed to increase its school facili 
ties, and allowing the taxation of each 
race separately for its schools.”’ 

This is probably the end of the 
of this measure, which begun in the 
State several years ago, but which has been 
opposed vigorously and consistently by th: 
Governor of the State, the 
tendent of Public Instruction, and the lead 


agitation 


was 


State Superin 
ing educators and public men of the State 
G 8s. W 


Westminster, Mp. Febraary 24, 00 


ONE FRIENDLY WORD FOR THE FILI 
PINOS 
To THE EpiToR or THE NATION 
Sin: With reference to the letter en 
titled ‘One Complexion for All Rebel in 


your issue of January 22, I should Iike to 
be allowed to say that at least one Amer 
ican officer at the seat of the 
letters which gave a very different account 
of the Filipinos that which Lord 
Percy gave of the fighters American 
independence. I may say that my corre- 
¢ 


war wrote 


from 


for 
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The Nation. 
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spondent is one of the most distinguished 
officers in the United States Army, and 
that, after winning new distinction in the 
struggle with the Filipinos, he was en- 
trusted with an important civil post. This 
is what he said: 

“Future history, posterity, will never 
justify or condone our course over here 
unless we make it patent to the world, and 
to the natives themselves, that our com- 
ing has been a blessing to them; and I am 
not sanguine as to this. The great moral 
peril, in my opinion, of the republic is the 
temptation to exploit for our own benefit 
the inferior races. I hope, however, or 
try to hope, that our policy may be shap- 
ed by the best Americans instead of by 
the composite American; that the stream 
may rise, or seem to rise, a little higher 
than its source. The natives here are a 
kindly race, with the impulses, good as well 
as bad, common to our human brother- 
hood and sisterhood. Their position is a 
very pathetic one. Remembering your gen- 
erous sympathy for the struggles and per- 
plexities of the Italians, I am tempted to 
write at length about the Filipinos; but it 
would require a pamphlet instead of a let- 
ter, and I forbear. It is a hopeful sign 
that the United States has made a vig- 
orous beginning in the establishment of 
schools, and that the natives seem anxious 
to learn.” 


I may add that the English officers who 
have returned from South Africa all speak 
with friendliness and even with enthusiasm 
of the Boers.—Yours respectfully, 

EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 

Sa.o, Lago pt GARDA, February 17, 1903. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: My friend Mr. Albert Dicey, in his 
work on Constitutional Law, the sixth edi- 
tion of which I have been reading, treats 
the power of the British Parliament as 
perfectly sovereign and unlimited. So do 
other writers on the subject. But is this 
absolutely correct? At the head of the 
statute-book stands the Great Charter, 
which, though Parliament repeatedly con- 
firmed it, is not an Act of Parliament, but 
a fundamental covenant between the Crown 
and nation. ‘“‘The Great Charter,’ says 
Stubbs, “is the act of the united nation, 
the Church, the Barons, and the Commons 
for the first time thoroughly at one.” Is 
not, then, the authority on which the Char- 
ter rests one external and superior to Par- 
liament? Is not the Charter still binding? 
Much of it, of course, is obsolete. Not 
80 the famous article forbidding the in- 
filction of any penalty on a layman with- 
out, the judgment of his peers, which is 
plainly disregarded when the Crown is al- 
lowed, in exercise of an assumed prerog- 
ative of proclaiming martial law, to in- 
flict upon freemen the punishment of death 
or other penalties by military tribunals. 
The question is at least curious. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 


FITZGERALD AS A PROPHET. 


TO THE EpiTror or Tum NATION: 


Sin: In your issue of February 19, 1903, 
you printed a note from Mr. Alfred L. Rip- 
ley, who quoted this remark made by Ed- 
ward FitzGerald in 1840, on Carlyle’s 
‘French Revolution’: ‘I don't know a book 


more certain to evaporate away from pos- 
terity than that, except it be supported by 





his other works.”” Mr. Ripley says amen to 
this in these words: ‘Few literary proph- 
ecies can show more complete justification 
than this, sixty odd years after utter- 
ance.” 

One would like to ask what Mr. Rip- 
ley considers a test of evaporation? During 
the past six or seven years I have seen 
seven new issues of Carlyle’s ‘French Revo- 
lution,’ some of them printed in popular 
form and having a large circulation. There 
have doubtless been editions which I have 
not seen. An examination of publishers’ 
sales throughout the English-speaking 
world since 1895 would probably show that 
the ‘French Revolution’ has outsold during 
this period any other historical work, old 
or new, printed in English. For any work 
to show such vitality sixty-five years after 
its first appearance, can hardly be taken 
as a sign that it has “evaporated.”” Most 
authors would be content if they could be 
assured of such “evaporation.” 

Mr. Ripley may like to know, further, that 
recently ‘Sartor Resartus’ has been re- 
printed in popular editions, selling at a few 
pence a copy, and has been sold by the hun- 
dred thousand in Great Britain. 

Let us get all the delight we ought from 
quaint FitzGerald, but don’t let us make a 
prophet of him, or somebody will be re- 
minding Mr. Ripley that FitzGerald found 
‘Pendennis’ stupid, and the songs in ‘“‘The 
Princess” poor, and ‘In Memoriam” far be- 
low the volumes of 1842, and that he re- 
garded Crabbe as a great poet and had an 
unusual admiration for Barton. FitzGer- 
ald’s forte asacritic was genuineness, not 
infallibility. His likes and dislikes were a 
part of himself; they were not regulated by 
rules laid down in literary histories. 

But perhaps Mr, Ripley attaches an eso- 
teric meaning to “evaporation’’ which does 
not appear from his letter. 

WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 23, 1903. 








Notes. 


In preparation at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, are ‘Oxford Art Collections,’ being 
reproductions of drawings by the old mas- 
ters preserved in the collections of the 
University and of Christ Church, with in- 
troductions and annotations by Sidney Col- 
vin; ‘The Letters of Horace Walpole,’ edit- 
ed by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, in sixteen vol- 
umes, with numerous portraits; ‘Eliza- 
bethan Critical Essays (1570-1603),’ edited in 
two volumes by G. Gregory Smith; ‘The 
Medieval Stage,’ by E. K. Chambers, also 
in two volumes; ‘The Early History of Bap- 
tism,’ by Clement F. Rogers; ‘Sources of 
Roman History,’ by A. H. J. Greenidge and 





A. M. Clay; ‘French Versification,’ by L. 
K. Kastner; ‘Napoleonic Statesmanship: 
Germany,’ by H. A. L. Fisher; and the 
third series of Dr. Moore’s ‘Studies in 
Dante.’ 


Forthcoming from D. Appleton & Co. are 
‘The History of Puerto Rico,’ by R. A. Van 
Middledyk, with an introduction by Prof. 
M. G. Brumbaugh; Lavignac’s ‘Musical Edu- 
tion,’ translated by Esther Singleton; and 
‘The Autoblography of Joseph Le Conte.’ 

Henry Holt & Co.’s spring announcements 
embraceatranslation of Auguste Fournier's 
‘Napoleon I.,’ under the editorship of Prof. 
BE. G. Bourne of Yale, and equipped with a 





critical bibliography of Napoleonic litera- 
ture; ‘An Atlas of European Histery,’ by 
Prof. Earle W. Dow of the University of 
Michigan; ‘Variations in Animals and 
Flants,’ by Dr. H. M. Vernon of Oxford; 
Tarde’s ‘Law of Imitation,’ translated by 
Elsie Clews Parsons, Ph.D.; and an Italian 
grammar by Prof. Mary V. Young. 

The rather remarkable announcement 
comes from Copenhagen that two editions 
of the writings of the Icelandic poet and 
novelist Gestur P&lsson are to appear 
shortly—one, containing only the poetical 
works, in Reykjavik; the other, including, 
in addition to the complete original works 
in poetry and prose, a number of transla- 
tions from different languages, in Winni- 
peg. This fuller edition will be in four 
volumes, of about 250 pages each, and it 
will be published by a number of Iceland- 
ers in Winnipeg, the possible profits to 
be used to erect a suitable monument over 
the author’s grave. P&lsson was in some 
respects perhaps the most original of the 
recent Icelandic writers. He excelled in 
the short story, the form by which he is 
best known to foreign readers, his vein be- 
ing as a rule satirical. He was born on 
the west coast of Iceland in 1852, his father 
being a poor peasant. From 1875 to 1882 
he studied at the University of Copenha- 
gen, and on his return home he became 
editor of a weekly newspaper published at 
the capital. In 1890 he went to Winnipeg 
as editor of an Icelandic paper published 
there, and died the following summer. The 
attention of all interested in modern Ice- 
landic literature is directed to the unself- 
ish effort of these Winnipeg Icelanders to 
honor the memory of their brillfant coun- 
tryman. 

Consolidation is announced of the firms 
of E. & J. B. Young & Co. and Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, under the corporate name 
of Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

The sixth volume of Hearne’s ‘Remarks 
and Collections’ (Oxford Historical Society) 
contains, in addition to the usual anti- 
quarian lore, a number of particulars of in- 
terest to those who are concerned about 
the history of Maryland. It appears that 
Hearne made the acquaintance at Oxford 
of Benedict Leonard Calvert, younger 
brother of the fifth Lord Baltimore (and 
later Governor of Maryland), then a stu- 
dent at Christ Church. Finding him a 
young gentleman of estimable character, 
scholarly attainments, and a very credit- 
able respect for antiquities, Hearne con- 
ceived a strong regard for him, and ob- 
tained from him many particulars about 
the Calvert family, some of which seem 
to have escaped the notice of biograph- 
ers. In particular, he copies out a pedi- 
gree of the family, drawn up for him by 
young Calvert, by which we can correct 
some errors that have crept into the books, 
and (in one case at least) found admis- 
sion even into the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ and the ‘New International En- 
cyclopeedia.’ 

‘The Boy’s Iliad,’ by Walter C. Perry 
(Macmillan), is a well-told story in simple, 
flowing language, which retains the Ho- 
meric ring and flavor. A novel and com- 
mendable feature is that the strictly Ho- 
meric tale is rounded out by a narrative of 
the incidents which precede and follow the 
story of the Iliad, such as the education of 
Achilles, the episode of Penthesilea, and 
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the ruse of the wooden horse. The illus- 
trations are attractive, and there is a good 
index which mingles instruction with plea- 
sure by careful marking of quantities. The 
book will appeal to boys and girls under 
twelve, and possibly somewhat older; and 
they will easily penetrate the disguise un- 
der which Alas and Aineias and Aiakides 
present themselves. 

Part VIII. of Prof. R. F. Harper's ‘As- 
syrian and Babylonian Letters’ appears as 
one of “The Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago.’”’ The first part ap- 
peared in 1892. His intention, as announc- 
ed, is to publish the cuneiform texts of all 
the letters contained in the Kouyunjik col- 
lections of the British Museum, which have 
been catalogued by Bezold, in perhaps six- 
teen small volumes, and to follow this by a 
similar publication of translations and 
notes, with a glossary, occupying as many 
volumes more. It is a monumental work, 
but, unlike monumental works of the olden 
time, it appears in small and handy vol- 
umes (octavos, 6x9) of about 150 pages 
each. Each page contains the text of one 
letter, with the name of the scribe as a 
page heading. There are very elaborate 
and modern indices, four in all, and double- 
page headings for the volume and for the 
series. The letters are arranged according 
to the names of the scribes by whom they 
were written. This volume brings us down 
to letter 876. The series, which represents 
much hard, dry, mechanical labor in copy- 
ing the most difficult description of manu- 
scripts, is a welcome addition to the ma- 
terial available to the Assyriologist for lin- 
guistic study, and the promised volumes of 
translations should make it valuable for 
politico-social and historical investigators. 

The list of books written by Japanese in 
European languages is already a respecta- 
ble one, and two recently issued from the 
press of Z. P. Maruya & Co. in Tokio are 
worthy of notice. The interesting work of 
Mr. I. Hitomi, entitled ‘Le Japon: 
sur les Meours et les Institutions,’ has 
reached its second edition. Its 200 pages 
contain choice and condensed information 
concerning the political history, religion, 
fine arts, literature, music, and manners of 
the author’s countrymen. He has a ¢schol- 
ar’s knowledge of the traditions and the 
medizwval and modern story of Japan, be- 
sides being fairly well acquainted with Eu- 
ropean literature and with the ideas of Oc- 
cidentals, but he lacks or declines to use 
criticism of authority. Hence his credulity 
as to the origins of the Japanese and of 
ancient history in the archipelago is al- 
most childish. In an appendix are some 
useful tables and figures. Mr. Kuré, the 
compiler of a useful little book (pp. 78), 
entitled ‘History and Theory of Statistics,’ 
says in his introduction: “I have chosen 
English, as it is the most popular and im- 
portant foreign language in our country.”’ 
Making use of the best British and German 
authorities, he discusses the history of the 
science, or perhaps we should say the 
method, of statistics, its contents and pro- 
cedure, points out the snares and dangers 
of unscientific handling of figures and re- 
ports, and thus furnishes for his country- 
men a useful handbook which will aid them 
in a line of intellectual industry increas- 
ingly in favor in Japan. 

A compact duodecimo of 300 pages bears 
the title ‘Handbuch der Bibliographie’ 
(Vienna: Hartleben; New York: Lemcke & 


Essai 





Buechner). The author, Friedrich Johann 
Kleemeier, has aimed at a brief introduc- 
tion to the practical knowledge of books 
and to cataloguing. He surveys in sixty 
pages the origin and spread of the art 
printing; next takes up the book in the 
elements of its manufacture, gives a sec- 
tion to collating and another to incunabula; 
passes to illustrations; and yields nearly 
half his space to the forming of collections, 
arrangement, cataloguing, repairs, etc. A 
convenient appendix is a Latin-German in- 
dex of early city imprints, from Aarhusium 
(Aarhuus) to Zwolla (Zwolle), and there is 


another of abbreviations pertaining to 
books. The ‘Literatur’ or bibliography 
proper fills fifty pages, and is no slight 


recommendation of this business-like man- 
ual. 

Descendants of Stephen Hopkins of the 
Mayflower will be interested in Mr. George 
Ernest Bowman's unbiassed of 
the identity of the daughter Damaris in the 
January numbers of the Mayflower Descen- 
dant (Boston). Mr. Bowman plausibly argues 
that the Damaris brought over died early, 
and was succeeded by a namesake born on 
this side of the 

Those who are curious to judge for them- 
selves the new reputed portrait of Dante, 
by Orcagna, in the Cappella degli Strozzi, 
in Santa Maria Novella, Rome, will find a 
good copy of it in the Roman weekly “‘re- 
view of reviews,’ Minerva (issue of Febru- 
ary 8). The profile is to right, and the 
head above the lower part of the forehead 
is concealed by a hat. 

The work of the U. S. Hydrographic Office 
is described in the National Geographic 
Magazine for February by its chief, Com- 
mander Southerland. A brief sketch of the 
history and organization is followed by an 
account of the surveys by the navy, the 
tangible results of which are 1,250 charts 
available for permanent By this 
means not only have our maritime inter- 
ests been benefited, but the efficiency of the 
navy has been increased by educating the 
officers’ powers of observation fa- 
miliarizing them with coast work. During 
the last fiscal year 24 naval vessels have 
been engaged in practical surveying opera- 


discussion 


water. 


issue. 


and 


tions in many parts of the world. At three 
of the branch stations night lectures on 
navigation are given to shipmasters, and 
notices affecting navigation are issued at 
the rate of about fifty a week. The Pilot 
Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean for 
February, 1903, accompanies the article 


Mr. W. E. Curtis gives a sketchy and not 
entirely accurate account of Bosnia, Bul- 
garia, and Servia, the impressions of a re- 
cent visit to those His refer- 
ences to Russia’s part in the recent history 
of these of place 
in a scientific magazine whose editor and 
nine of his associates are United States 
officials. There is a reassuring statement 
from the Weather Bureau regard to 
the rapid decline of, the water level of 
Great Salt Lake during the past few years 
which has caused much apprehension 
the people of northern Utah. It is due 
wholly to the failure of precipitation dur- 
ing a dry cycle of sixteen years which may 
terminate next year, and not to the arti- 
ficial irrigation of 609 square miles. 

The Geographical Journal for February 
begins with an account of explorations in 
Western China, by Capt. Ryder, to find the 
best route for a projected railway between 


countries. 


Balkan states seem out 


in 


to 
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Burmah and the province of Yunnan. This 
though rich in mineral wealth of 
every kind, and possessing land capable of 


region, 


bearing two crops annually, has not re 
covered from the devastation caused by the 
Mohammedan rebellion thirty years ago 


Eve 


towns and ruine 


rywhere are to be “half-deserted 
There was lit- 


of the 


seen 
1 villages.” 
tle opposit 


ion on the part Chinese to 


the survey, but Capt. Ryder received this 
significant warning from a_ coolis ” "Ser, 
take my advice; get out of China as quick 


as you can. This year will be a bad year 


for foreigners in China.’ This was fn Janu 
ary: the trouble in North China [1,500 
miles distant] commenced in May.” Carl 
Lumboltz gives a too brief summary of his 
five years’ researches in northwestern 
Mexico, mainly under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History of 
New York But we shall have yecasion 
shortly to speak of his published work on 
this subject Among the book reviews i 
a most appreciative notice of Dr. Furness's 
‘Home Life of the Borneo Head-Hunters,’ 
by Dr. A. C. Haddon, head of the Cambridge: 


Anthropological expedition to Borneo, who 
that has 


the same it recalls many 


says “to one who travelled over 


ground similar ex 


perience and deserv unqualified praise 
for accuracy alike of fact and impression.” 

In the Annales de Géographie for Janu- 
ary is a summary of the recent investiga 
tions of plankton, those animal or vege 
table organisms which live on the surface 
of salt or fresh water, or at a depth mor 
or less great, but without touching the bot 
tom They are economically valuable in 
that ‘‘their abundance is one of the factor 
determining the productive power of the 
ocean for all species, and particularly those 
which are edible.”” In an illustrated de- 
scription of a section of the valley of the 


lower Amazon it is said that the rubber tn 


dustry is driving out agriculture, and ‘“‘glv 
ing te an absolutely new region, the aspect 
of an old country falling into decay 
The cultivation, formerly so prosperous, of 
rice, indigo, coffee, cotton, is almost aban- 
doned,”’ and the pure food product grain, 
manioc, farina, are so neglected that “the 
people are now liable, a thing incredible 
to be visited by veritable famines, as was 
the case in 1901." Other articles are upon 
the new English and German pilot charts 
in which high praise extended to the 
rich and varied work of our Hydrographi« 
Office, on the trans-Mantchurian railway 
and the oscillations of the west coast of 
Lrittany There is also a colored map in 
three sheets showing the new boundary 
between Chile and Argentina 

Mr. Robert T. Swan's fifteenth report on 
the custody and condition of the Public Ree 
ords of Massachusetts has the same title 


as its predecessors to widespread attention 


It is particularly valuable for its summary 
of the statutes defining the reciprocal du 
ties of the Commission and the custodiar 
of records (even when the are church re 





ords. in the contingency of a dissolution) 
In a body of fresh information we are told 
that the town of Medford has an index of its 
records from the year 1673, and a ecard 
index of ‘“‘the record of every birth 
tention of marriage, and death,’ with 
reference to “every baptism and marriag 
on the records of the First Parish, begin- 
ning in 1712," to gravestone inscription 
old cemeteries, and to family Bibles ar 
genealogies. Since the establishment of the 
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Commission, no town has lost all ils rec- 
ords, and but two volumes for which there 
are no substitutes have been destroyed by 
fire. The “State Standard Ink’ formula has 
been adopted by the United States Treasury 
Department, and the authorized type-writer 
ribbons have withstood a very severe test 
of exposure to sunlight. 

Dr. Livingstone is accused by Kruger in 
his Memoirs of having aided the Kaffirs in 
their struggles with the Boers by having 
in his house ‘‘a complete workshop for the 
repairs of firearms and a multitude of war 
materials, which Livingstone kept stored 
up for Secheli’s use.” The falsity of this 
charge is convincingly proved by the Rev. 
J. S. Moffat, brother-in-law of the great 
missionary, and for many years a South 
African official, in an interesting letter to 
the London Times full of personal remin- 
iscences. Referring to the Sand River con- 
vention of 1852, forbidding the supply of 
arms or ammunition to the natives, which 
Kruger says Livingstone violated, Moffat 
asserts: ‘‘To my certain knowledge, the 
Boers have done a very large share in arm- 
ing the natives themselves.’’ It surely ill 
becomes Mr. Kruger ‘‘to try to asperse the 
memory of a man whose one object in life 
was to do his duty to the sorrowful and 
oppressed races of the dark continent.” 

The death of the chief Ultramontane 
politicus, Dr. H. J. A. M. Schaepman of Hol- 
land, at Rome, January 21, removes from 
the Lower House of the States-General the 
most conspicuous member of the Catholic 
wing of the anti-revolutionary (fusion) 
party, which won a victory at the polls in 
the summer of 1901, overthrowing the old 
Liberal party and installing Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper, an ultra-Calvinist, as Dutch Pre- 
mier. Apart from Dr. Schaepman’s ac- 
knowledged political ability, both as orator, 
campaign manager, and organizer of forces 
in the House, he enjoyed a unique reputa- 
tion in the Dutch-speaking world for his 
exquisite prose style, his poems, and his 
numerous literary productions, which were 
remarkable alike for their clearness, 
strength, and finish. Born in 1844, he re- 
ceived his doctorate at Rome in 1869, and 
entered the Catholic Seminary at Rysen- 
burg as professor in 1869, and the House 
of Representatives in 1880. The later years 
of his life, as professor in the seminary 
at Rysenburg and as editor of Our Watch- 
man and Het Centrum (The Centre), were 
marked by intense activity. He was one 
of the prominent figures during the corona- 
tion festivities of 1898, having already been 
admitted into and decorated with the in- 
signia of most of the Dutch royal orders. 
One volume of his poems is in the fourth 
edition. Since 1901, he had been house- 
prelate and  prothonotary in the papal 
household. The Dutch-Americans as well 
as the Netherlands bemoan the fact that, 
his writings being in Dutch, his literary 
light is hidden under a bushel. 


The appeal of the March Century is pri- 
marily to the man of affairs. Ray Stannard 
Baker opens the number with the first paper 
of a series on “The Great Northwest,” fol- 
lowing the same general lines as his series 
of last year on the Southwest. Ernest Blu- 
menschein replaces Maxfield Parrish as the 
illustrator. Jacob A. Riis writes of the 
“Gateway of Nations’’ (Ellis Island), while 
Gustave Michaud and Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings discuss the question ‘‘What Shall 
We Be?” in view of the various elements 





constantly pouring through this gateway. 
The English language and the traditions of 
the English law, we are told, will remain. 
The thought and the social life of the people 
must be largely influenced by the admix- 
ture. But the outlook is hopeful. ‘“‘The pro- 
portions will be such as to make a people 
strong and plastic—with possibilities of ac- 
tion and expression, of grasp upon the gar- 
nered experience of the race, and of daring 
outreach into the things that as yet have 
never been, such as no people has yet 
shown.” Will Payne writes of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, describing the exciting 
operations of the grain market, and argu- 
ing strongly for the general advantage to 
be gained from the speculative dealing in 
grain, which makes of wheat “a liquid asset 
everywhere in the United States.’’ For this 
reason, and this alone, we are told, the 
grain giower can borrow on his wheat from 
75 to 85 per cent. of its current price, while 
on tbe iand upon which it was grown he 
cannot obtain more than 50 or 60 per cent. 
The “so-called’’ Tobacco Trust is described 
by George Buchanan Fife, and Herman Justi 
makes a plea for the organization (as dis- 
tinguished from consolidation) of capital as 
the best means of dealing fairly and suc- 
cessfully with organized labor. 


—Henry Augustus Rowland being a name 
upon which attention will inevitably be 
arrested in any extensive future history of 
the development of human knowledge, the 
future reader of that history may ask, “How 
came such a tree to grow to such propor- 
tions in such a soil?’ Well, it happened 
that the duty of tending that tree fell upon 
a university president of such singular dis- 
cernment as not to take fright at meeting 
with a real live man, a man obtrusively 
and naively real and personal; and so the 
tree was supplied with the desirable fer- 
tilizer, and quite indispensable vacancy, 
without which its growth might have been 
vigorous, but never could have attained to 
largeness and symmetry. Had Rowland 
been a growth of French soil, the publica- 
tion of his complete works would have been 
undertaken by the Government, and would 
have been executed in such style as seemed 
worthy of a nation in the van of civiliza- 
tion. Let us hope that some complete pub- 
lication may somehow be made yet. Mean- 
time we receive from the Johns Hopkins 
University a cheapish reprint (‘The Physi- 
cal Papers of Henry Augustus Rowland’) 
of his experimental works, some of them 
too much abridged to answer all the pur- 
poses of the critical student. The volume 
contains, besides, some public addresses and 
other writings which we are thankful to find 
thus made available. Those works by which 
Rowland most stirred physical thought, 
and upon which his place among those 
American physicists who, since Rumford, 
have influenced fundamental conceptions (if 
any other such there be), must mostly de- 
pend, are omitted. It js said, in excuse for 
this strange method, that Rowland himself 
did not desire the republication of those pa- 
pers. We are not told why; but Rowland 
certainly did not depart from the usual 
type of genius in that his judgment was:less 
sure than that of ordinary men. Those 
who knew him would not be surprised to 
hear that he had passed through a phase in 
which, like Pascal, he thought mathematics 
an idle amusement. But this should not 
have influenced the editors, 





—‘Tolstoy as Man and Artist,’ by Dmitri 
Merejkowski (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), em- 
braces also an essay on Dostoyevski. The 
beok is critical as well as biographical, 
and, if it were more readable, would at- 
tract a great deal of notice; for, to men- 
tion only one point, the picture drawn of 
Tolstoy is quite different from that which 
the ordinary reader of ‘War and Peace’ 
and ‘The Kingdom of God is within You’ 
have formed. We will not go so far as to 
say that Merejkowski seeks to represent 
Tolstoy as a humbug, but there are many 
pages in his book which will be painful to 
those to whom Tolstoy is seer and prophet, 
e. g., When he is referred to as “lying on 
his back and wailing in the high grass, as 
you and I and all the rest of us.” We 
are very much disinclined to be drawn into 
any ‘‘appreciation’’ of Merejkowski, for we 
are not at all sure as to what the intention 
of his volume is. It is obscure, involved, 
contradictory, and exaggerated, and at the 
same time argumentative, if not contentious 
—a bad assemblage of qualities for critical 
writing. Dostoyevski is contrasted with 
Tolstoy as ‘‘the artist most contrary” to 
the latter “in the literature of all ages and 
natures.” This is a specimen of our au- 
thor’s exaggeration. Certainly the two 
writers do not belong to the same school, 
but, as this critic very well knows, they 
are akin; in the next line he declares 
they are ‘not alien.”” On the whole, the 
volume is disappointing. It arouses expec- 
tations, but does not satisfy them. 


~The last Quarterly Statement of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund contains the sec- 
ond report of the excavation of Gezer. Mr. 
Macalister has uncovered an ancient mega- 
lithic temple consisting ‘‘of a row of seven 
monoliths, with an eighth standing apart, 
and flanked by stumps of two others’’: the 
first megalithic monument ever unearthed. 
The large stones in this monument vary in 
height from seven to almost eleven feet. 
The holy stone par excellence is not one of 
these giants, but a stone about the height 
of a man, five feet five, the upper end some- 
what pointed and rubbed smooth by the 
kissing, anointing, or other handling of 
the worshippers. The form of this stone 
and that of some of the larger stones which 
support and, as it were, honor it, indicates 
the ideas of nature worship connected with 
this temple, and the abundant votive ob- 
jects found in and about these stones make 
elear the character of that worship. Mr. 
Macalister also found in connection 
with this temple what seemed to be 
evidences of child sacrifice. He traces 
the history of this temple, if such a 
primitive, uncovered place of worship may 
be called a temple, from a prehistoric pe- 
riod, 2000 8. c., or earlier, on to about 600 
B. Cc. From present evidence it seems to 
have been a sanctuary of the early Semitic 
inhabitants, worship at which continued 
after the Hebrew conquest, although the 
size of the temple diminished—an evidence 
of diminished importance, After the cap- 
tivity, the site lost its sanctity—evidence 
again of the thoroughgoing monotheism of 
the post-exilic period. Among the other 
interesting discoveries reported are the re- 
mains of a primitive population, troglody- 
tic at the outset, which, from skull mea- 
surements and other indications, would 
seem not to have been Semitic. To them 
is to be ascribed the commencement of 
those remarkable caves, at some places of 
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almost incredible number and extent, which 
are so striking a feature in this part of 
Palestine. A characteristic point of differ- 
ence between these earliest known inhabi- 
tants and their Semitic successors is that 
the former burned their dead, whereas the 
latter practised burial from the outset. 
This accords, also, with the latest results 
obtained in Babylonian excavations. It is 
worth noting that these earlier inhabitants 
used exclusively stone for weapons and 
utensils. Copper seems to have come in 
with the Semites. Iron appears at the time 
of the great upheaval which brought in the 
Israelites, and threw on the shores of 
Palestine the Philistines and other invad- 
ers from the north and west, 1400-1000 B. c. 
Mr. Macalister’s excavations give us the 
most extended record yet obtained from any 
Palestinian site, beginning probably about 
3000 B. c. and continuing to about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. 


—What are called the oldest documents in 
Indo-European have lately been deciphered 
and published by Dr. J. A. Knudtzon, with 
explanatory notes by Bugge and Torp. The 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Die Zwei Arzawa- 
Briefe,’ is likely to provoke considerable 
discussion, nor are all its results certain; 
but it seems to have established one most 
important historical fact, equally inter- 
esting to scholars in the Babylonian and in 
the Indo-European field. Though too tech- 
nical to be described in detail, the chief 
points in this remarkable find are as fol- 
lows: Among the clay tablets of el-Amarna 
in Egypt are two which, with the exception 
of some passages, contain linguistic ele- 
ments not of Babylonian-Assyrian charac- 
ter, but apparently of Indo-European ori- 
gin. The tablets, one at least, seem to 
have been sent to ‘“‘Arzawa,"’ a country cor- 
responding to Eastern Cilicia or Southern 
Cappadocia (in Knudtzon’s opinion), and 
ruled over by a King Tarhundaraba (cf. 
Tarquin, etc.). The interpretation of the 
letters is possible only on the assumption 
of the Indo-European character of the lan 
guage, which seems to be related to Lycian, 
Armenian, and even Hittite, the group thai 
Bugge now calls ‘‘Anatolian.’”’ Among many 
exegetical ventures of more dubious na- 
ture, this Arzawa tongue is fairly well es- 
tablished as Indo-European in having the 
verbal form esto (Latin csto); n as sign of 
the first person preterite (Greek v); the ac- 
cusative in m and the genitive in s (Greek 
and Latin); the imperative in k (Lithu- 
anian); the superlative in ma (human, 
Latin summum); and the personal pro- 
nouns, mi, min, ti, tin, respectively genitive 
and accusative of the first and second per- 
sons, besides mu (Greek wo) and imi (Greek 
éue}. In its genesis this newly discovered 
Arzawa language offers a pretty parallel 
to Albanian; for its vocabulary has been 
changed, but on the new foreign words 
are still fitted the old inherited endings. 
The discovery, finally, suggests a deal more 
than it explains in respect of the earliest 
relations between the Indo-Europeans in 
“Anatolia” and their Semitic conquerors, 
and will probably revive interest in the 
Hittites and ‘“Anatolians’” themselves, 
while putting into new form the more con- 
crete question as to the prehistoric rela- 
tions of the Cretans and Greeks with their 
Eastern neighbors. 


—Based upon the Normaletat of Prussia 
of 1892, a revised decree governing the sal- 
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aries of the teachers in the secondary 
schools of that kingdom has just been pub- 
lished by the Government. According to 
this schedule, the salary of the Rector of 
a full nine-years institution in all the 
grades, Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, and 
Oberrealschule, in Berlin, ranges from 6,000 
to 7,200 marks; in cities of the first class, 
in those of more than 50000 non-military 
inhabitants, their salaries are 5,100 to 7,200; 
in all other places, 4,800 to 6,900. The head 
teachers in the next lower grades of sec- 
ondary schools, i. ¢., Progymnasium, Real- 
progymnasium, and Realschule, in Berlin 
and cities of the first class, receive from 
4,800 to 6,300 marks. The salaries of the per- 
manently appointed teachers below the rank 
of rector range from 2,700 to 5,100 marks 
In addition, after a certain number of years 
of service, the teachers are credited with a 
pension claim of from 300 to 900 marks an- 
nually. Assistant teachers are paid from 1,- 
800 to 2,400 marks. 
based on 


Increase of salaries is 
In Ber- 
lin, in the regular nine-years institutions, 
the increase is 400 marks every third year 
for the rectors, and 300 in the case of the 
cther schools until the maximum salary is 
reached, and for other teachers the increase 
is in similar proportion. In addition, these 
instructors have other claims, such as free 
tuition for their sons, and in many cases 
free rent or its equivalent 
university men are only 
vance of those given to teachers in the 
secondary schools. The Prussian Govern- 
ment has just decided to add eighteen men 
to its university teaching corps next semes- 
ter. In Koenigsberg, a new full professor- 
ship in the philosophical faculty will be 
worth 6,160 marks, an assistant professor- 
ship in theology in Berlin 4,150; two assist- 
ant medical chairs will bring their incum- 
bents the same sum; a full professor in 
the philosophical faculty gets 9,300, while 
the assistant professor of Chinese 
gets only 4,150, but the new full professor 
in the practical Oriental Seminary receives 
8,100 marks. In Halle a new full theologi- 
cal professor gets 4,260, but in the philo- 
sophical faculty 6,660. In Goettingen a 
new philosophical chair brings it incumbent 
6,540, but the associate in Egyptology re- 
ceives only 3,290. The highest salary for 
the new men is a Catholic theological pro- 
fessorship in Bonn with an income of 10,- 
260 marks. Of course, these professors 
receive in addition their lecture fees. 


years of service alone 


The salaries of 
Slightly in ad- 


new 





ROGERS’'S HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE. 


A History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England, from the year after the Oxford 
Parliament (1259) to the commencement 
of the Continental War (1793). Compiled 
entirely from originaland contemporaneous 
records. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 
Edited with sundry additions by one of 
his sons. Vol. VII., 1703-1793. Parts I., 
Il. Pp. xv., xv, 962. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Henry Frowde. 1902. 
Economic literature presents no exam- 
ple of a work so long in the making as 
this ‘History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England.’ Projected in 1860, the first two 
volumes appeared six years later, the third 
and fourth in 1882, the fifth and sixth in 
1887, the seventh in two parts, posthu- 
mously, in 1902. Covering a span af forty- 
two years, the work has thus ‘‘worn out one 





life and has claimed several years of an- 


other.” As compared with this, the 
‘Wealth of Nations’ took but twelve years 
to write, although, as Mr. Rae tells us, 
it was probably in contemplation for 
twelve years before that eden completed 
his ‘State of the Poor’ in the thirty-second 
year of his age; Madox wrote his monu 
mental work before he was forty-five; Mac 
pherson's ‘Annals’ took at most fifteen 


years of activity. An interval of less than 


a score of years separated the publication 


of the first from the appearance of the 
sixth volume of Tocke and Newmarch’s 
‘History of Prices.’ 

The circumstances under which the ‘His- 
tory’ was planned are described by Profes- 
sor Rogers in the preface to the second 


volume 
al 


was 


At the meeting of the Internation- 
Statistical Congress in 

called the 
searches into ancient yalues and the deter 
mination of the 
of labor Being obliged 
to spend the following long vacation in Ox 
ford, Professor the 
Bodleian, and found for 
the fourteenth for the 


1860, attention 


to importance of re- 


past relations between 


prices and food 
arched 
“a little 
century, 


Rogers in 
evidence 
much 


In the hope of obtaining fur- 


and 
sixteenth.” 
ther 
in the sixteenth century 


information as to the change of values 
to which he pro 
posed to confine his researches—he obtain 
ed permission to examine the account books 


and muniment rooms of the older colleges 


Here he found, in his own phrase, “a vast 
store of the most valuable documents,” 
and at once carried the range of 
his inquiry back to the much earlier pe 
riod from which the ‘History’ starts It 
was thus chance, as Professor Ashley has 


said, and not any theory as to the proper 
method of which first 
turned Mr. Rogers’s attention in this direc- 
tion. Nothing could be more explicit than 


his own statement 


economic inquiry, 


“T have thus become an 
antiquary by accident."’ 

Not only did the impulse of 
torian, rather than of the 
omist, bring Professor Rogers to the field 
of his investigation, but it 
as an historian that his origi 
nally conducted and the early results were 


the his. 
political econ 


was distinctly 


work was 


presented. He himself described his sut 
ject as a “branch of history,” revealing 
“the bygone life of the English people,” 


and, perhaps, aiding “in 
philosophy of history by giving depth and 
solidity to the political events which have 
been narrated by our annalists.”’ The intro 
ductory chapter of the first volume declar- 
ed: “It is my purpose, in the work before 
me, to attempt a history of agriculture in 
England, and to supply a record of prices, 
especially of corn and labor, from the time 
at which the earliest 
begin, down to the close of th« 
century.” 
inal purpose may have been the intention 
of using with any directness the f 


constructing a 


consecutive annals 
eighteenth 


But, however removed from orig 


results « 


the projected historical investigation as the 
data for economic generalizations, it was 
not long before such a disposition mani 


fested itself. In 1866, at the conclusion of 
six years’ laborious research, the array of 
facts recorded in the first two volumes had 
become not only “illustration” 
ims of political economy,” and “the bases 
for economical inductions,” 


than this: 


to the ‘“‘max 


but even more 


“Some of the problems of political econ 
omy, therefore, | venture on «tating, can 
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be discerned and determined with greater 
ease from the facts which I am able to 
bring before my readers, fragmentary as 
they sometimes are, than they could be 
out of the wider information of our own 
time. Thus, for instance, the laws which 
govern prices will, I think, be seen more 
clearly in these medigwval records than they 
could be in a modern Price Current.’”’ 


Thenceforth, to the end of his days, Pro- 
fessor Rogers asserted with increasing ve- 
hemence his peculiar fitness, by virtue of 
equipment and method, for the interpreta- 
tion of economic phenomena. More and 
more his services as an historian, even as 
a social or economic historian, were eclips- 
ed, in his own judgment, by his preéminent 
capacity for the formulation of economic 
uniformities. He was accustomed to de- 
scribe the “haughty loftiness’’ with which 
many economists discussed economic ques- 
tions as “very irritating.’’ But surely no 
other modern political economist, unless 
perhaps the late Henry Dunning Macleod, 
entertained a higher opinion of his own 
contributions to the science, actual and po- 
tential, or expressed lower estimates of 
the endeavors of those who were toiling by 
different methods in the same fields. In 
1888, two years before his death, he wrote: 

“It must, I think, be admitted that po- 
litical economy is in a bad way: its author- 
ity is repudiated, its conclusions are as 
sailed, its arguments are compared to the 
dissertations held in Milton’s Limbo, its 
practical suggestions are conceived to be 
not much better than those of the philoso- 
phers in Laputa. . Now all this is 
very sad. The books which seemed to be 
wise are often compared to those curious 
volumes of which the converts at Ephesus 
made a holocaust. And the criticism is 
just.” 


And yet, estimated alone by positive con- 
tribution to the body of economic theory, 
the service of Professor Rogers would be 
neither great nor enduring. He wrote en- 
veloped in majestic nimbus, ignorant of 
much and neglectful of more that consti- 
tutes the history of economic thought. His 
arguments were often epithets, and his ob- 
jects of attack not infrequently figures of 
straw. Thus, in 1888, the wage-fund theory 
was held up as a newly discovered phan- 
tasm and logomachy—in the United States 
still worse; in utter neglect of the refu- 
tation of Longe, the indictments of Thorn- 


ton and Cliffe-Leslie, the ponderous recan- 
tation of Mill, and the definitive assault of 
Walker. 

A more important service of Profes- 
sor Rogers to economic science was in 
aiding and strengthening the reaction in 
economic methodology from the @ priori ab- 
solutism of the classical economists to the 


historical-comparative spirit of the modern 
day. His fatrest and most intelligent critic, 
Professor Ashley, has told how his name 
was a tower of strength to those rebellious 
England who, during’ the 
decade 1870-1880, began to criticise accepted 
doctrines, and how they sheltered them- 
selves behind his reputation for heterodoxy 
and learning, without very carefully ex- 
amining wherein Mr. Rogers really was 
heterodox. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that Thorold Rogers occupied, although 
far less consciously, the same relation to 
the economic reaction in England that WIl- 
helm Roscher did to the related movement 
in Germany and to its powerful reflection 
in the United States. 
But it is, after all, 


economists in 


upon his work as 


an historian and as an econgmic interpret- 





er of history that the lasting fame of Thor- 
old Rogers will rest. Many years will pass 
before his authority on medieval prices will 
cease to be the highest. And even there- 
after, when successful criticism of specific, 
sometimes cherished, conclusions shall have 
broadened into a more vital assault upon 
plan and method, only the captious and un- 
sympathetic student will fail to accord full 
meed of praise to the devoted scholarship 
and unremitting enthusiasm of this sturdy 
pioneer. 

It is in a spirit something akin to this 
that the two volumes before us will be 
judged. Filial piety has endeavored to ac- 
complish that which only antiquarian zeal 
could hope to attain. We are told that, dur- 
ing the last three years of his life, Profes- 
sor Rogers was busily engaged in collecting 
materia! for the concluding part of his book. 
But the end came before the prices had 
been collected for single articles for every 
year in the period marked out, and many 
subjects were inadequately represented, 
More unfortunate still, among the papers 
that were left, no clue was found to the 
existence of any other figures or to the 
source from which the historian had pro- 
posed to draw further information. Of the 
two courses available in preparing the 
manuscript for publication, namely, to print 
the tabulations precisely as they stood, or 
to supplement them as far as possible by 
further research, the latter course was tak- 
en by Mr. Arthur G. L. Rogers, a son of the 
lamented historian, who was chosen by the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press to com- 
plete the work. 

Mr. Rogers has attempted to continue, in 
something of the same spirit that inspired 
his father’s researches, the history of 
prices for the 90 years from 1708 to 1793. 
Unhappily, for this later period the sources 
of information upon which the earlier vol- 
umes were based—namely, the domestic 
accounts of the older Oxford colleges—are 
no longer available. Accordingly, the edi- 
tor has had recourse to various. other 
sources, the most important being the 
domestic accounts of the Cholmeley family 
at Brandsby Hall in Yorkshire. Here have 
been found, in addition to many other doc- 
uments of great interest, ‘an almost com- 
plete collection of receipted billsfrom about 
the year 1740, when the real founder of the 
family, Francis Cholmeley, began to build 
the manor house and started an enter- 
prising career of agricultural improve- 
ments.’’ The family appear to have led 
the quiet regular life of English country 
gentlefolk of the eighteenth century, en- 
gaging in public affairs to a limited extent, 
but in the main living, marrying, and dying 
in normal, uneventful succession. The 
financial records of this little domestic 
economy, the range of which is from the 
purchase of nutmegs to ‘“allopeen for lin- 
ing skirts,’ may perhaps be regarded as 
detail typical of the time and place from 
which gleaned. Yet a cautious student will 
be very slow in encouraging any general- 
ization as to social or economic conditions 
in the eighteenth century upon the micro- 
scopic minutiw here revealed. Illustration 
rather than induction is the service which 
limited data of this kind can render, 
either to the historian or to the econo- 
mist. 

The ppices contained in the second part 
of the volume are of a more miscellaneous 





character, and have been derived from va- 
rious sources. A series of notes from the 
Cholmeley and Howard papers, various 
tables of gifts, incomes and estimates from 
the records of All Souls’ and from the 
newspapers in the Burney Collection, a 
curious account, found in an old pocket- 
book at Brandsby Hall, of the invest- 
ments and losses of an unfortunate specu- 
lator in the ‘“‘bubbles” of the early eigh- 
teenth century, lists of prices from Morti- 
mer, Lawrence, and Arthur Young, take 
up a hundred pages, leaving some two hun- 
dred more to minute quotations of the 
prices of stock of the South Sea Company, 
the Bank of England, the East India Com- 
pany, and the Consolidated Three Per 
Cents. There is no reason to believe that 
the excerpts and the tabulations have been 
made with other than care and fidelity; but 
surely not even the most enthusiastic be- 
liever in the value of price tabulations will 
assert that the same ends which warranted 
Professor Rogers in collecting and printing 
voluminous details from fifteenth and six- 
teenth-century rent-rolls have justified his 
son in reproducing from eighteenth-century 
newspapers the almost daily quotations of 
historic corporate securities and public 
funds. 

The most serious deficiency in the vol- 
umes before us is the complete absence of 
anything like the commentary that inter- 
preted, even if it did not lighten, the de- 
tails of the earlier volumes. Here we may 
well understand that the heart of the edi- 
tor failed him. But, in undertaking to com- 
plete rather than to publish the fragments 
left by his father, this full responsibility 
of an author-editor may reasonably be 
said to have been assumed, and the de- 
ficiency cannot but fail to detract from 
what at best must have been an arduous 
and thankless service. 


NAPLES IN 1799. 


Naples in 1799: An Account of the Revolu- 
tion of 1799 and of the Rise and Fall of 
the Parthenopean Republic. By Con- 
stance H. D. Giglioli (née Stocker). 
London: John Murray; New York: E, P. 
Dutton & Co. 


If Lord Nelson had not been by what 
seems a mere accident tragically involved 
in the affairs of Naples in 1798-9, it is doubt- 
ful whether the English-speaking world 
would have known much about them. Af- 
ter annihilating the French fleet in the bat- 
tle of the Nile, on August 1, 1798, he sailed 
westward and put into Naples at the end of 
September for a short rest. Unfortunately, 
there he met Lady Hamilton, with whom he 
became infatuated. She, the tool of the 
Neapolitan Queen, Maria Carolina, made 
Nelson her own tool. He dallied at Naples 
until December, when he took the fugitive 
royal family on his flagship to Palermo, and 
there he lingered, bound by a guilty amour, 
till the following June. Then he went back to 
Naples, and, in behalf of the royal coward, 
who stayed behind at Palermo, he devoted 
his energies to persecuting and hanging the 
patriots who had capitulated only through 
treachery, which he approved, if indeed he 
did not originate it. Had Nelson in Sep- 
tember, 1798, stayed at Malta or Syracuse, as 
he might well have done, and so escaped the 
baleful seduction of Lady Hamilton, Bng- 
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land would have been saved one of the most 
shameful blots in her history. 

The outlines of these events have been 
commonly known for a century, and parti- 
sans have written bitterly on one side or 
the other. It speaks well for human nature 
that so many persons who accepted Nelson 
as a hero—and of course as a winner of 
naval battles he was a hero—refused to be- 
lieve that he could be entangled in so base 
an enterprise. They condoned his profligacy, 
but the thought that an English admiral 
could for a year make himself the agent of 
the most despicable lot of cowards that even 
the Bourbons have mustered, that he gladly 
executed their wishes and went beyond 
them, that he was not only merciless but 
inhuman, and gloried in it—these were 
things which, for the honor of human na- 
ture, everybody would like to have dis- 
proved. But that cannot be. 

Capt. Mahan, Nelson’s most recent biog- 
rapher, relying with unwarranted confi- 
dence on Commander Miles, R. N., who 
wrote in 1843, implies that the charges of 
treachery and of cruelty were unfounded. 
What are the facts as to the treachery? 
In June, 1799, Cardinal Ruffo, who by ex- 
press command of the King had gathered a 
nondescript army to win back the main- 
land, and had made his way from Calabria 
to the walls of Naples, offered the revolu- 
tionary garrisons in the city fair terms if 
they would surrender. They accepted. But 
at the very moment when the capitulation 
was about to be carried out, Nelson sailed 
into the harbor, and refused, in the King’s 
name, to sanction any offer of amnesty to 
the patriots. Ruffo protested that the terms 
were already agreed to, and could not hon- 
orably be broken. The patriots, believing 
that they were acting according to the 
agreement with Ruffo, evacuated Castles 
Nuovo and dell’ Uovo. Many of them em- 
barked on transports which, they supposed, 
were to take them to exile in France; others 
returned to their homes. This was on June 
27. “Very early in the morning of the 28th 
the transports were brought under the guns 
of the castles [now occupied by the English) 
and of the English ships, and made fast.’’ 
Their cheated passengers, instead of sail- 
ing off to France, were kept prisoners on 
board, until, singly or in batches, they 
could be tried and rowed ashore to be ex- 
ecuted, All through the summer, this butch- 
er’s work, which Nelson superintended, went 
on. To say that there does not exist 
in his handwriting the order to de- 
ceive the garrisons of the castles into 
surrendering, is futile; the guilt falls moral- 
ly on him, as he was the commander-in- 
chief, and, far from repudiating the treach- 
ery, he at once turned it to the profit of the 
despicable Ferdinand. When a man of hon- 
or discovers that in his name one of his 
subordinates has committed the basest act 
possible in war, he annuls it, cost what it 
may. But Nelson was in no sense a man of 
honor. In this affair, to quote a recent Ital- 
ian historian, ‘‘Nelson acted like a pirate, 
the Queen like a tiger, the King like a 
clown.” 

Next, as to the cruelty. It was by Nel- 
gon’s order that Prince Caracciolo was 
brought on board the flagship; Nelson him- 
self appointed the court-martial, putting 
at its head a man who notoriously hated 
the prisoner; and when the court declared 
post-haste that Caracciolo was guilty, Nel- 





son ordered that he be hanged at the yard- 
arm of the Minerva. Caracciolo did not 
stoop to ask mercy, but he did ask to be 
shot, as became a soldier and a brave man. 
Nelson not only refused this, but further 
ordered that Caracciolo’s body, after dan- 
gling from the yard-arm till dark, should be 
cut down so as to drop into the sea, with- 
out Christian burial. What this meant to 
a Catholic need not be rehearsed here; 
but we may remark that the spirit of cruel- 
ty which impelled the English admiral to 
treat even the corpse of a brave victim 
with indignity abhorrent to civilized men, 
was akin to the cruelty of savages who 
mutilate or eat the bodies of their ene- 
mies. 

These facts in regard to Caracclolo are 
indisputable; Nelson himself never denied 
them; and neither Commander Miles, R. N., 
nor Capt. Mahan, U. S. N., can so varnish 
them as to hide their hideousness. Southey, 
who certainly did not underestimate Nel- 
son, forestalled the verdict of posterity 
when he said, concerning the treachery: 
“To palliate it would be in vain; to justify 
it would be wicked; th@re is no alternative, 
for one who will not make himself a partici- 
pator in guilt, but to record the disgrace- 
ful story with sorrow and with shame.” 
And of Nelson’s brutality towards Prince 
Caracciolo, Southey adds that it “stained 
ineffaceably his public character.” 


We deal with this topic first, because it 
naturally claims the first attention of Eng- 
lish readers; but the peculiar merit of 
Countess Giglioli’s book is due to the fact 
that she tells the whole story of the Par- 
thenopean Republic, and makes intelligi- 
ble, certainly for the first time in English, 
the aims of the various parties, the kalei- 
doscopic changes of purpose, and the char- 
acters and deeds of the chief actors. As 
a study in revolutions, that at Naples in 
1798-9 deserves to be better known, for it 
illustrates better than any other how a 
people utterly sunk in corruption, with 
only a few inexperienced enthusiasts and 
neither arms nor money, must behave when 
it unexpectedly has liberty thrust upon it. 
Countess Giglioli gives life-like portraits 
of Ferdinand, of Maria Carolina, of Acton, 
their vile minister, of the Hamiltons, and 
of Ruffo. She introduces us to the patriots, 
who have hitherto been rather shadowy 
persons—to Pignatelli, Baffi, Cirillo, Mario 
Pagano, Mauri, Caracciolo, Eleonora Pi- 
mentel and many others, who, whatever 
their shortcomings in statesmanship, were 
truly patriotic. The mere fact that out of 
such a society so many high-minded per- 
sons could spring, and that, when put to 
the supreme test of cruelty and death, they 
did not flinch, should silence pessimists 
who preach that any community is too far 
gone in rottenness ever to become regen- 
erate, 

Countess Giglioli describes the awful con- 
ditions of poverty which prevailed through- 
out the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
when the lower classes were crushed by the 
feudal system beyond the worst that Arthur 
Young records in France. The Neapolitan 
Crown had begun to curtail feudalism and 
to restrain the power of the great nobles 
when the French Revolution broke out. 
Thenceforth the royal policy resisted every 
reform, for in any change it dreaded a rep- 
etition.of the destruction of monarchy 





which had come so swiftly in France. The 
Queen, Maria Carolina, was sister of Marie 
Antoinette, and she, with Acton, practical 
ly governed Naples, their sole aim being 
to prevent the overthrow of the throne 
Naples remained neutral down to 1798, and 
was nominally still a neutral when Nelson 
came with his fleet to refit. Only in the 
autumn of that year did Ferdinand declare 


war against France, and march to Rome to 
drive out the French. That campaign, a 
rare specimen of Bourbon braggadocio, re- 
sulted in the invasion of Naples by the 


French, and the flight of the royal family 
to Palermo. 
Their flight left the city 


and the main 
land in a state of anarchy. The great mul 
titude of lazzaroni—idlers, criminals, beg 
gars, rufians—who were the special pets of 
the King and Queen, proceeded to loot and 
slay. The minority of reformers, who for 


ten years past had been hoping for a con 
stitutional government, saw that they must 
choose between annihilation by mob 
and a French occupation. They decided to 
admit the French, and for a few weeks or 
der was restored. But, late in the winter 
the French were recalled; the Parthenopean 
republic, without real strength, slowly col- 
lapsed, so that by the middle of June it 
realized that it could not save the capital 
from Cardinal Ruffo, Ferdinand’s lieuten- 
ant, who had marched up from the south 
with an army of brigands. 
sons could have 


the 


But the garri- 


done much damage, both 


to Ruffo and the English ships in the har 
bor, if they had not been tricked into ac- 
cepting the treacherous terms of capitula- 
tion. 

The rest of the story is taken up with 
horrors. The incredible atrocities practised 
on thousands of prisoners, the inhumanity 


of the executions, the systematic robbery 
which had the royal sanction, the habitual 


perfidy, have 


certainly never been sur 
passed, and, happily, seldom equalled, in 
lands inhabited by white men. And all the 


time the coward monarchs cringed beyond 


danger at Palermo, sending daily their 
stereotyped message, ‘Kill! Kill!’’ while 
their minions at Naples carried on the 


frightful work, secure enough so long as 
the British men-of-war lay at the Molo to 
protect them. Well does Countess Giglioli 


say: “In that blind and stupid ferocity 
which he exalted into a sense of duty, 
Nelson helped the “Bourbons to their eternal 
shame, and struck a mortal blow to the 
dynasty of which he had chosen to be a 
paladin.” 

Countess Giglioll, who is an English- 
woman, has done her work well. Although 


she modestly disclaims originality, she is 
original in putting into this clear, attrac 


tive, and convincing form a memorable but 
tangled story. She has exhausted all the 
printed sources, and has had access to many 
that have never been printed. She has 


listened to Helfert, the Austrian apologist 
of Maria Carolina, and to J. C. Jeaffreson, 
who made a business of whitewashing th: 
disreputable. She writes spiritedly, and, 
considering the horrors which make up moat 
of her volume, she writes with remarkabi 
restraint. She has told to English readers 
the tragic fate of many brave but obscure 
victims of that Reign of Terror; and she has 
shown the logical sequence of events. Her 
book is finely illustrated with some forty 
views and portraits, many of the latter be- 
ing now printed for the first time. 
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The Reign of Queen Anne. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers. New 
York. 1902. 

Mr. McCarthy’s style and method of his- 
torical composition have already been illus- 
trated by so many well-known works that 
we shall attempt neither to describe nor 
criticise them here. It will be enough to 
state that in sketching the reign of Queen 
Anne he follows much the same treatment 
which he observed in sketching the reign of 
Queen Victoria. The subject, with its due 
admixture of politics and literature, is con- 
genial to him. Despite certain political pro- 
clivities, he writes with candor and breadth 
of mind. Though diffuse, he is not too dif- 
fuse for the taste and comprehension of a 
general audience. He is never bitter and 
never dull. 

The Queen herself we may at once dis- 
miss, for Mr. McCarthy, like other his- 
torians, seems to have found her character 
quite colorless. When we have said that 
she possessed the domestic virtues and felt 
the need of relying on a confidant in times 
of political crisis, little remains. She gave 
her name to an era, and at least she was not 
vicious, but we must excuse her biograph- 
ers from attempting to supply a subtle 
analysis of personal traits. We sympa- 
thize with her because she was a mother 
who witnessed an almost unexampled mor- 
tality among her children. After this trib- 
ute to maternal grief, we may well leave 
the palace and fix our attention on the 
reign. 

Mr. McCarthy is not inclined to mini- 
mize the importance of his subject. “The 
reign of Queen Anne,” he says, “stands out 
a distinct epoch in the history of the world. 
It takes rank with the age of Pericles in 
Greece, with the Augustan era in Rome, 
with the Elizabethan era in England.” Fif- 
ty years ago this view was common, but 
since then it has been less frequently ad- 
vanced. We are interested to see it reap- 
pearing in the pages of Mr. McCarthy. His 
high opinion of the period, or of its im- 
portance, is traceable, we imagine, to the 
parliamentary instincts which he shares 
with other old members of the House of 
Commons. The strife of political parties 
prior to the Revolution of 1688 was still ac- 
companied by extreme bitterness. The ran- 
cors begotten of civil war were not forgot- 
ten, and a religious antagonism which often 
bore fruit in persecution had not yet dis- 
appeared. With the reign of William and 
Mary, English public life enters upon a 
milder period, and when we reach the reign 
of Anne the leading political parties have 
tacitly agreed to play the game of poli- 
tics according to more enlightened rules. 
The new régime is unmarked by organic 
changes of form, but the spirit of Parlia- 
mentary debate is altered, and the House of 
Commons attains an eminence which it has 
never before reached gave in days of reyo- 
lution. 

Mr. McCarthy bas heard many a midnight 
speech beneath the roof of St. Stephen's, 
and he looks back to the dawn of the eigh- 
teenth century for the rise of those modern 
conditions of debate and influence with 
which as a politician he is deeply familiar. 
Hence arises, we may conjecture, his chief 
interest in this period. “The reign of 
Anne,” he urges, “‘saw for the first time 
the recognition of the principle that the 
sovereign could no longer act without re- 





gard for the authority of the representative 
chamber. The mere fact that such an au- 
thority was thus established and recognized, 
gave to the House of Commons new mo- 
tives for existence. Parliamentary debate 
became with Queen Anne’s reign one of the 
great moving forces in the system of con- 
stitutional government.” 

Whether from this fondness for the par- 
liamentary motive or from a wish to ac- 
centuate the more picturesque aspects of 
the time, Mr. McCarthy hardly does justice 
by the supreme triumph which was won in 
Anne’s name. We refer to the union with 
Scotland. He refers to it, indeed, ‘‘as one 
of the greatest and most successful events 
which mark with honor the momentous his- 
tory of that reign,’’ but such a qualified 
statement as this amounts to damning with 
faint praise. While his narrative of cir- 
cumstances may be termed sufficiently full, 
his appreciation of results cannot be called 
adequate. 

Among the politicians and generals, Bo- 
lingbroke and,Marlborough furnish Mr. Mc- 
Carthy with his most engaging material. 
The latter he considers to have been badly 
used by the Government, the faults of his 
own character notwithstanding. So far as 
we can see, he would urge on behalf of 
Marlborough the considerations which 
might be brought forward on behalf of 
Bacon and Mirabeau. Bacon took bribes, 
but delivered judgment with complete im- 
partiality. Mirabeau accepted a pension 
from Louis XVI., but followed a political 
course that was dictated by conviction. In 
defence of Marlborough Mr. McCarthy urges 
an extenuating circumstance when he re- 
calls how fluid and uncertain were the po- 
litical principles of that time, and how even 
the Queen herself was compelled to support 
systems and opinions for which she had no 
sympathy. On the main issue of patriotism 
and perfidy, Mr. McCarthy acquits Marl- 
borough in triumph, and taxes his country 
with ingratitude. ‘“‘There is no reason to 
doubt that while he was engaged in the 
work for which his genius so splendidly 
qualified him, he had in his mind and at his 
heart, above all other objects, the success 
of the state and of the cause which he rep- 
resented on the field of battle.” With such 
a verdict as this the great Churchill may be 
said to get off rather lightly. 

Like so many moderns, Mr. McCarthy has 
yielded to the allurements and cleverness 
of Bolingbroke. Here we cannot follow 
him, at least when he gets beyond the pale 
of a purely intellectual admiration. The 
idea, for example, that Bolingbroke, with 
all his ambition and scheming, “was not 
a man to cherish deep dislikes,” is at va- 
riance with our whole conception of his 
career. Stranger still, it seems to us, is 
the following sentence: “Charles James 
Fox once said of himself that he could nev- 
er be much of a hater; and in the better 
part of Bolingbroke’s character, as well 
as in his parliamentary gifts, there was 
much which seems to have a certain kin- 
ship with the nature and the genius of 
Fox.”’ Unfortunately ‘‘the better part’’ is 
less conspicuous with Bolingbroke than 
with Fox. 

The chapters on Swift, Addison, and Pope 
are all agreeably written, and none of 
them fails in cordiality of appreciation. 
Swift has for Mr. McCarthy the special in- 
terest whichis likely to be awakened in a 
modern breast by “the prince of journal- 





ists.” “Swift,’’ he says, “might fairly be 
called the creator of the modern leading 
article.’’ Pope’s poetry is likened to the 
Thames rather than to the Rhine, the Mis- 
sissippi, or the headlong rivers of Italy. 
“It was like the Thames as it flowed 
past Pope’s home, beautiful, tranquil, mu- 
sical, not driven by tempest, not calling up 
images of passion and destruction, but 
holding always the love of those who from 
the first are able to appreciate its charm.” 
As for the quarrel between Pope and Ad- 
dison, Mr. McCarthy agrees that Pope was 
in the wrong, but cannot+ebring himself to 
regret that the “Epistle to Arbuthnot’”’ was 
written. ‘Probably English literature 
hardly contains any rhymed passage of the 
same length from which so many quota- 
tions are so often made.” 

Mr. McCarthy lays no claim to histor- 
ical erudition. We look to him more for 
graphic passages and for judgments on 
literary or political character. These ver- 
dicts, his wide knowledge of men and books, 
combined with good sense and an unfail- 
ing urbanity of temper, enables him to de- 
liver with very considerable force. 





The True History of the American Revolution. 
By Sydney George Fisher. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1902. Pp. 487. 


Without wishing that history should cease 
to be true, one may be excused for hoping 
that the “true” history may speedily run 
its course. Mr. Fisher calls his book the 
“true” history of the Revolution because 
it presents the Revolution in what seems 
to him to be the true light, while previous 
historians have consciously ‘‘decided’’ to 
present the Revolution in what they very 
well knew to be a false light. “The his- 
torians” have falsified the history of the 
Revolution in five respects: (1) They have 
treated the desire for independence “as a 
sudden thought, and not a long growth and 
development”; (2) they have assumed that 
“every detail of the conduct of the British 
Government was absurdly stupid, even from 
its own point of view’’; (3) they have con- 
sidered that the Loyalists were “few in 
numbers and their arguments not worth 
considering”; (4) they have thought it nec- 
essary to refrain from describing ‘‘in their 
full meaning and force the irregular con- 
duct in the colonies which led England to 
try and remodel them as soon as the fear 
of the French in Canada was removed’; 
(5) more especially, they have thought it 
“will be better’ to suppress the evidence 
with reference to the motives of Gen. Howe 
in his conduct of the war. The conduct of 
Howe, indeed, is the principal point which 
Mr. Fisher emphasizes. Howe was a Whig, 
and used his “‘olive-branch” instructions to 
crush the Tories in England by aiding the 
Whigs in America; but “the historians” 
have suppressed the evidence on this point. 
It is to change all this that we have the 
“true history.” As might be supposed, . 
proportion and emphasis have been sub- 


‘ordinated to the necessity of correcting 


these conscious suppressions and these 
mistaken notions. Of the 428 pages of 


text, 247 are required to bring the story 
down to Bunker Hill; 121 pages are given 
to Howe’s conduct of the war; 60 more are 
sufficient for the period from Saratoga to 
Yorktown. 

So far as serious students of history are 


concerned, Mr. Fisher is demolishing a man 
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of straw. One gets the impression that he 
has read nothing that has been published 
within the last two decades, which have 
witnessed the appearance of special works 
on piracy and illegal trade, on the military 
operations of the war, on the relation of 
England to the colonies, on the attempt of 
England to “remodel the colonies” (which, 
by the way, dates from the seventeenth 
century rather than from 1763), and 
on the Loyalists, much fuller and more 
satisfactory than Mr. Fisher’s treatment of 
these or similar subjects. Doubtless there 
is no satisfactory single work on the Revo- 
lution as a whole, but the work of Fiske, or 
Trevelyan, or Lecky does not at all answer 
Mr. Fisher’s description of that of “the his- 
torians,” while, taken together, they fur- 
nish a much “truer” account than his own. 
Twenty years ago, Mr. Fisher’s book would 
have been serviceable as a disturber of 
prejudices; to-day it can profit only to the 
general reader who has been reared mainly 
on a diet of Barnes and Bancroft. 

Assuming, however, that there is a large 
class of such readers, the book is still 
open to criticism. There is everywhere a 
forcing of the note, an exaggeration of em- 
phasis, a lack of sane judgment. One gets 
the impression that the Revolution was an 
event predetermined by the patriot leaders, 
but carried to a successful conclusion only 
by the special dispensation of Howe. The 
patriot leaders are too merely cunning, the 
Loyalists are scarcely more than a string of 
of arguments, Washington has too much the 
air of hunting for “‘traps” to get into and 
out of, Howe has too much ability and too 
little patriotism, there is too much of the 
olive branch in the first years of the war 
and too much of the sword in the last. Fi- 
nally, in details, the book is not free from 
errors of fact, questionable dogmatizing, 
confusion of thought, and irrelevant inci- 
dents. It is not true that Boston “demand- 
ed” the first Continental Congress (p. 123). 
It is too strong to say that England never 
“really established her sovereignty” in the 
colonies (p. 31). It is mere confusion of 
thought to assume that because “the his- 
torians” think the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was not long premeditated, they 
therefore think the desire for independence, 
much less the Revolution itself, was a ‘‘sud- 
den thought’”’ and not a long growth and 
development (p. 5, chap. ix). The “true” 
history of Aaron Burr, Jacataqua, their dog, 
and their child, has no discoverable rela- 
tion with the “true” history of the expedi- 
tion to Canada (p. 275). 

There is no bibliography, and no adequate 
index. 


Reminiscences of Early Chicago and Vi- 
cinity. By Edwin O. Gale. Illustrated by 
W. E. 8S. Trowbridge. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 1902. Pp. 452. 


When Meriwether Lewis, after toiling 
two years up the Missouri, stood at the 
fountain-head of that river, he found it 
small, forming a rivulet he could step 
across. But, however small to his eye, it 
was great to his mind; he knew what 
great things had come from it. In like 
manner, Mr. Gale, who has walked hand in 
hand with Chicago’s advancement at every 
step, feels a thrill regarding every feature 
of the hamlet where his eyes first took con- 
scious notice of anything. His feeling has 
deepened as the 600 (the maximum esti- 





mate of the population he first saw there) 
have died or scattered beyond knowledge, 
so that he—perhaps he only—has now es- 
caped to tell us of his own and the city’s 
cradle-years. Not yet threescore and ten, 
he has seen Chicago exhibit the most mar- 
vellous growth of ancient or of modern 
times. No wonder his heart sometimes 
overflows in ‘‘measured lines which jingle 
at their ends’; and readers of his pathetic 
stanzas on Chicago River will hesitate to 
call him a mean poet. 

His diary of current events was early be- 
gun. His reminiscences were corrected and 
completed by research in newspapers often 
of unique files, by correspondence with his 
local contemporaries whose race is run, 
and, above all, through interviews at Old 
Settlers’ annual receptions on his Sabine 
farm, his father’s Galewood. How can ‘Ear- 
ly Chicago’ fail to become a universal ne- 
cessity? It answers questions sometimes 
asked by all dwellers there and by as many 
outsiders, and to which few of those myriads 
can find answers from such a first-hand 
source. Some of these inquiries are when, 
how, and in what local habitations Chica- 
go's beginnings began, each marking a step 
forward, if not always upward. Answers, 
not without many a mnemonic tag, are fur- 
nished concerning buildings or establish- 
ments like the following—the first brick 
house, saloon, church (Methodist, half of a 
log house), school (whether Sunday or sec- 
ular), tavern (eight among a census of 600), 
post-office, postrider, stage coach, horse 
ear, steamboat, railroad, bank, gaslight, 
locofocos (which rendered superfluous the 
by-law against carrying live coals through 
the streets in an open vessel), primitive 
makeshifts at fires, the first steam fire en- 
gine, the first piano, milliner, and silver- 
smith (all three more primeval than we 
think), the first ditching, planking, side- 
walking, and draining of streets; canals and 
waterworks; newspapers from their start, 
etc. To set before us these origins and 
others beyond arithmetic, so that we re- 
member much and get an interest in more, 
no man can be better fitted than is Mr. 
Gale. Such a herald of the city’s dawn 
we have not seen, nor of a certainty shall 
we see. 

He has witnessed all vicissitudes, and has 
had more than a finger in not a few. Ver- 
satile by nature, he tasted several lines of 
life before deciding on a druggist’s pestle 
and mortar as his life-work. His Boston 
birth (1832) was that of Chicago, for Gov- 
ernment land there was then first sold. 
Within three years thereafter, his com- 
ing was a swift transit of thirty-two days 
from New York city, all but nine of them 
sailing from Buffalo on a brig. Ever since, 
Chicago has been his home, in the main on 
the selfsame suburban farm preémpted by 
his father very early, and the only one 
within city limits still held by the family 
of him who entered it (p. 243). Incidents 
back of his own memory were so trans- 
fused into him by hearsay that he unawares, 
through a dozen pages, writes of himself 
while a three-year-old seeing whatever his 
father saw. His words are, “We look about 
town.” “Our historic stroll,” etc. His 
phrases and etymologies would sometimes 
make Quintilian stare if not gasp, and he 
uses words unknown both to the Century 
and the Oxford storehouse; yet we can be- 
lieve that, as he says, he was in boyhood a 
student of Latin, and that for a year after 





entering business he daily consumed mid- 
night oil in learning German. 

Countless minutim, particularly dates and 
names, which last form a sort of golden 
book or ‘Who's Who’ of pioneer worthies, 
cannot be held in hand by readers. Know- 
ing the inevitable lapses of memory, Mr 
Gale has provided an index, here pre- 
eminently needful. Thus his volume—a 
chronicle of day by day, not a relation for 
a breakfast—will be handy for ready ref- 
erence in every family. Fort Dearborn 
blockhouse is pictured on the front cover 
of ‘Early Chicago,’ and again at the con- 
clusion of the volume It had already 
stood nineteen years when our author was 
brought into Chicago, and in 1856 he saw 


it demolished. We cannot fail to share in 
his regrets that a facsimile of this oldest 
of Chicagoan relics, insuring safety to the 
feeble colony, was not exhibited at the 
World's Columbian Exposition, where it 
must have made a more touching local ap 
peal than did La Rabida, the monastic re- 


fuge of Columbus. 


Through the Heart of Patagonia. By H. Hes 
keth Prichard. With illustrations by J 
G. Millais and from photographs. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1902. 8vo, pp. xvi., 346 
“Inexpressibly desolate and monotonous” 

is the general impression of Patagonia 

which this book leaves, though these words 
are used of a particular spot Its vast 
pampas, hemmed in between an inhospita 
ble, harborless coast and an inaccessibl 

mountain range, is roamed over by only a 

few hundred Indians. The white man is to 

be found in some small towns, and hers 
and there on a farm, measured not by the 
acre, but by the square league, and sep 
arated from his nearest neighbor by “often 
three, four, or five days’ ride.”’ Monoto: 

also is a characteristic of Mr. Prichard's 
narrative of his eight months’ wanderings 

through this dreary region, where 

the wind shrills.”” In the absence of any 

striking incident or discovery, or of var! 

of life in the saddle and in the camp or 

in the hunt, he fills his pages with unim 

portant and tedious details. There are m 

nute descriptions of his various horss 

their color, dispositions, and escapad 
more space being devoted to them than io 
the Indians. We are told, for instan 
that one of them, in bucking, gave hims:«!f 

a deep wound in the pastern, and ‘Jones 

tied it up with his handkerchief.’’ At a 

lagoon four ducks were shot, ‘which were 

plucked before we came into camp.” To 

this statement a paragraph is given: “I 

saw one condor poised high.’ This verbo 

triviality is unnecessary, for the book, 
whose external attractiveness renders its 
contents the more disappointing, contains 
abundant evidence that had the author 
taken more time and pains and been con 


tent with a less pretentious volume, he 
might have made a useful contribution to 
the scanty Patagonian literature 


The discovery in 1895 of the skin cf a 
prehistoric mammal, the Mylodon, or giant 
ground sloth, in a cave in southern Pata- 
gonia, had awakened the hope that the ani- 
mal still survived in the Andean forests 
To search for further evidence of its ex- 
istence was the object of Mr. Prichard’s 
expedition. He crossed the plain to the 
foot of the Cordillera in two different 
places, and explored a small forest tract 
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near Lake Argentino, In the open country 
there were no traces of it, and the ap- 
parent absence of all life, small or great, 
in the forest, more marked the farther 
he penetrated its depths, seems to warrant 
his conviction that it is extinct. “But 
there are hundreds of square miles of dense 
forests still unexplored along the whole 
length of the Patagonian Andes, and I do 
not undertake to declare positively that no 
such animal exists in some unknown and 
hidden spot among their recesses,” In ad- 
dition to this negative scientific result, he 
navigated a hitherto unknown river, a few 
miles in length, having its source in a 
mountain tarn, which he named Lake Pear- 
son, after the proprietor of the Daily Ha- 
press, to whose generosity the expedition 
was due, and shot a new sub-species of 
puma, now known as Felis concolor pearsoni. 

Throughout Mr. Prichard’s narrative 
are to be found entertaining descriptions 
of his experiences, though his adventures 
were few. He had comparatively little to 
do with the Tehuelches, but perhaps the 
best part of his book is his account of this 
Indian race, which, endowed with many fine 
qualities and a remarkable physique, is yet 
fast disappearing, victims of the greed of 
the liquor-selling trader. By nature courte- 
ous and peaceable, when under the influ- 
ence of strong drink the Tehuelche becomes 
completely changed. If there be liquor at 
hand on some tribal festival, “the younger 
women, who never drink on such occa- 
sions, go round beforehand and gather up 
every knife, hatchet, or, in fact, all and 
any weapon they can find, and bury them 
in some hidden spot about the camp. This 
custom, which is in its own way pathetic, 
speaks for itself.” There is also some 
reason to fear that the guanaco, upon 
which, with his horse, the Indian depends 
for his living, much as the Laplander de- 
pends upon the reindeer, is also doomed 
to extinction. More than once the traveller 
came to spots strewn with the dead bodies 
of hundreds of these animals killed by the 
winter frosts and snow, and he says that 


the “mortality among guanaco in a really 


hard winter is tremendous.”’ But the white 
man, rather than nature, will probably be 
its destroyer, for thé pampa is eminently 
adapted for sheep and cattle raising, and 
when there is communication by rail be- 
tween the interior and the coast it will 
be covered with countless herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep. Now it takes some 
farmers two months to bring their wool to 
a port and return to their ranch. 

There are three excellent maps, and 
numerous illustrations, seme of which are 
of unusual merit, while others are trivial 
and means 
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